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Editor’s  Foreword 

AVard  Chipman,  a  Loyalist,  and  a  lawyer  and  judge  of 
outstanding  ability,  was  born  at  Alarblebead,  Alassacbusetts 
in  1754.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1770.  As  his 
father,  John  Chipman,  a  noted  “barrister-at-law,”  had 
died  in  1768,  the  son  studied  law  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston  under  Attorney  General  Jonathan  Sewall  and 
Daniel  Leonard.  He  lived  at  Sewall’s  home  and  regarded 
him  as  “more  than  a  father.”  In  March  1776,  Chipman 
left  Boston  for  Halifax,  having  assigned  all  his  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  to  his  family,  which  consisted  of 
his  mother,  four  sisters,  and  a  brother,  who  remained  at 
their  home  in  AFarblehead.  From  Halifax  he  went  to 
England,  but  returned  to  Xew  York  in  1777,  where  he 
served  the  British  cause  as  deputy  muster-master  general. 
Leaving  Xew  York  for  England  late  in  1783  with  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  and  the  British  troo])S.  he  had  made  a  six¬ 
teen-day  journey  in  September  of  that  year  from  Xew 
York  to  Boston,  Salem,  Alarblehead  and  return,  an  account 
of  which  he  wrote  up  in  the  Diary^  printed  here.  The 
next  year,  1784,  he  settled  in  Xew  Brunswick,  Canada, 

1  The  term  “diary”  is  used  here  as  the  manuscript  has 
been  known  from  at  least  1884  as  the  Chipman  Diary;  Chipman 
himself  describes  the  manuscript  as  a  “Journal.”  See  page  240. 
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where  he  held  important  {^governmental  offices,  including 
the  post  of  His  Majesty’s  agent  for  two  Anglo-American 
commissions,  which  dealt  with  the  St.  Croix  River  boun¬ 
dary  question  arising  out  of  the  Jay  Treaty  and  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent.  In  1809,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Xew 
Brunswick  Supreme  Court.  From  1823  he  also  served 
as  president  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Province  of 
Kew  Brunswick  until  his  death  a  year  later.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Hazen  in  1786,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  child, 
Ward  Chipman,  Jr.  (1787-1851).  Ward  Chipman,  Sr. 
made  several  visits  from  Canada  to  his  family  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  had  many  friends  in  the  United  States. 
He  died  at  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  in  1824.^ 

Several  printed  mentions  of  the  Chipman  Diary 
appeared  in  1884,  but  in  1920  it  had  temporarily  been 
lost  sight  of.®  The  present  owner  of  the  Diary  is  Roland 
Gray,  Esquire,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Elizabeth  Chipman  Gray,  a  sister  of 
Ward  Chipman.  The  Diary  as  here  printed  follows  the 
manuscript  except  for  modern  punctuation,  minor  editing 
for  clarity,  and  the  omission  of  page  numbers.  State¬ 
ments  in  the  Diary  together  with  biographical  facts  about 
Ward  Chipman  fix  the  date  of  the  manuscript  as  1783. 
Chipman  wrote  his  Diary  not  daily,  but  at  several  sittings, 
both  during  and  after  his  journey.  The  time  covered  by 
the  Diary  runs  from  Sunday  21  September  through  Mon¬ 
day  6  October. 

2  Bert  Lee  Chipman,  The  Chii)7)ian  Fatnilif  (Winston- 
Salem.  X.  C.,  1920)  ;  K.  Manning  Chipman,  “The  Chipman  Line¬ 
age,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XI  (1872),  263-307; 

W.  O.  Kaymond,  editor,  Wmslow  Papers,  mO-lfilG  (St.  John, 

X.  B.,  1901)  ;  E.  Alfred  Jones,  The  Loyalists  of  Massachusetts 
(London,  1930),  has  reproductions  of  the  Stuart  portraits  of 
Ward  Chipman,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  though  reversed  in  title ;  Joseph  W. 
Lawrence,  Judges  of  Here  Bru^istriek  (St.  John,  X.  B.,  1907) ; 
Isabel  M.  Calder  has  written  Chipman’s  life  for  the  DAB;  Sib¬ 
ley’s  Harvard  Graduates,  V  (Class  of  1711),  has  an  account  of 
Chipman’s  grandfather,  the  Kev.  John  Chipman.  Mr.  Boland 
Gray  has  in  his  possession  the  Gilbert  Stuart  portraits  of  Ward 
Chipman,  Sr.  and  Ward  Chipman,  Jr.,  painted  about  1808. 

3  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Our  French  Allies  (Providence,  1884), 
264;  George  C.  Mason,  Rctninisecnces  of  Neieport  (Xewport, 
R.  I.,  1884),  250,  369;  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceed¬ 
ings,  LIV  (1920-1921),  336,  footnote  4. 
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A  summary  of  dates  with  the  places  where  Chipman 

lodged  simplifies  the  text  and 

is  as  follows: 

Sunday  21  September 

Delancey’s  Mills,  New  York 

Monday  22 

Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Tuesday  23 

?? 

Wallingford,  ” 

Wednesday  24 

Suffield,  ” 

Thursday  25 

V 

Spencer,  Massachusetts 

Friday  26 

yy 

Boston,  ” 

Saturday  27 

yy 

Salem,  ” 

Sunday  28 

yy 

Marblehead,  ” 

Monday  29 

yy 

Salem,  ” 

Tuesday  30 

”  through 

Wednesday  1 

October 

Boston,  ” 

Thursday  2 

yy 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Friday  3 

”  through 

Saturday  4 

yy 

Newport,  ” 

Sunday  5 

yy 

enroute  via  packet 

Monday  G  ”  Chipman’s  quarters  in  Xew  York. 

A  comparison  of  Chipman’s  route,  in  regard  to  mileage, 
with  the  routes  given  in  Weatherwise’s  Town  and  Country 
Almanack  for  .  .  .  1783,  shows  practically  identical  figures 
for  distances  between  towns.  Ten  of  the  taverns  men¬ 
tioned  by  Chipman  are  listed  in  the  Almanack  as  “Houses 
of  Entertainment.” 


WARD  CHIPMAN  DIARY 
[September]  21st  [1783] 

*A11  arrangements  being  made  and  every  precaution 

[Unnumbered  footnotes  are  Chipman’s.] 

(but  enquiry  about  the  road)  being  taken,  we  mounted 
the  Phaeton,  meaning  T.  A.  C.'*  &  myself  about  %  past 

*  Vid :  Sir  H.  Clinton’s  letter  October  1777-1779?  1182. 

4  Thomas  Aston  Coffin  (1754-1810)  was  a  friend  and  fel¬ 
low  Loyalist  of  Chipman’s.  Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1772, 
he  left  Boston  two  or  three  years  after  the  Loyalist  evacuation 
of  1776.  He  was  Secretary  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  New  York 
during  the  Revolution,  Secretary  and  Comptroller  of  Accounts 
in  Lower  Canada  after  1783,  under  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Lord 
Dorchester,  and  at  one  time  Commissary  General  to  the  British 
troops  at  Quebec.  He  died  in  London.  Raymond,  Winslotc 
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12  o’c  to  go  out  to  Stowarts  to  prepare  dinner  for  ^lessrs. 
Parker  &  Guild  at  3  o’c.  But  Stowart’s  Watch  like  his 
other  matters  going  very  wrong,*  he  had  finish’d  dinner 
before  we  arrived.  But  having  expected  us  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  such  preparations  were  made  as  afforded  us  all  a  good 
dinner,  which  being  over  and  our  Pistols  loaded  &  hands 
washed,!  w'e  safely  passed  the  Barrier,  Kings-bridge'*  & 
Rebel  Sentries^.  And  now  happened  the  first  disaster. 
Ascending  the  hill  beyond  the  Bridge,  the  iron  thimble 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Breastplate [s]  broke.  The  Road 
was  so  gullied  with  the  late  Rain  that  we  were  obliged  to 
take  out  the  horses  &  all  hands  of  us  were  employed  in 
dragging  the  Phaeton  up  the  hill.  We  soon  got  on  safe 
to  Delancey’s  Mills,®  w’here  a  Major  Sumner'^  belonging 
to  ^Milton  in  Massachusets  commanded.  He  is  a  genteel 
young  man,  received  us  very  kindly  &  entertained  us  very 
hospitably,  gave  us  Coffee  &  bread  &  butter,  all  very  good, 
and  a  good  matrass  with  Sheets  &  Blankets.  We  retir’d 

*  X.B.  I’ll  never  xxxx  x  xxxxx  fsiV.] 

t  Remember  to  put  your  ring’s  on  your  Fingers  as  soon  as 
you  have  washed. 

t  Stowart. 


Pnpcri^;  James  IT.  Stark.  The  LojialiKtu  of  Manunchusetts  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1010  [10071 )  :  William  Sumner  Appleton,  Gntherinf/s  Toirnrd 
n  Gcnealogt!  of  the  Coffin  FamiUj  (Boston.  1806)  ;  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Proceed inffs,  Second  Series,  ill  (1886-1887),  88,  footnote  1. 
The  identity  of  “Messrs.  Parker  &  Guild”  has  not  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

5  The  “Barrier”  was  a  fortification  across  a  part  of  lower 
Manhattan  Island,  built  in  177.’j,  which  the  British  later 
strengthened.  Kings  Bridge  or  Kingsbridge  is  at  the  sharp 
southward  swing  of  the  Harlem  River.  A  good  map  for  the 
New  York  part  of  this  journey  is  in  Henry  P.  Johnston,  “The 
Campaign  of  1776,”  Metnoim  of  the  Long  Island  Uistorical  So¬ 
ciety  (1878),  III.  See  also  Alexander  C.  Flick,  editor.  History 
of  the  State  of  ^eir  York  (N.  Y.,  1033),  IV,  260. 

6  Helancey’s  'Mills  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Brunx, 
present  Bronx,  River,  midway  between  Kings  Bridge  and  New 
Rochelle. 

7  ,Tob  Sumner  (1734-1780).  a  major  in  the  Connecticut 
Line,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1778.  Wm.  Sumner  Apple- 
ton,  Record  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Sumner  of  Dorches¬ 
ter,  Jlass.,  IGdG  (Boston,  1870),  10,  176;  Massachusetts  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War  (Boston,  1007),  XV,  256; 
Bryce  Metcalf,  Original  Members  of  the  Cincinnati  (Strasburg, 
Va‘.,  1038),  302. 
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about  9  o’clock  &  when  we  could*  get  to  Sleep,  slept  very 
sound  till  daylight.  We  met  here  a  young  man,  a  Surgeon 
in  the  American  Army,  by  the  name  of  Storr.®  I  suspect 
he  must  belong  to  Connecticut.  He,  however,  behaved 
very  decently,  play’d  back-Gammon  in  the  Ev’g  with 
Coffin  A:  seem’d  dispos’d  to  make  us  happy.  I  enquired 
of  him  the  nature  of  the  land  &  Country  where  we  were. 
He  replied  he  had  been  there  but  a  short  time  &  had  had 
no  opportunity  to  see  the  ivortd.^  In  one  respect  we  were 
unfortunate  here ;  we  could  get  no  grain  for  our  horses  in 
the  Ev’g.:}:  We,  however,  got  some  Corn  in  the  morn’g, 
but  were  so  late  before  it  was  procured,  that  it  was  I/2 
past  six  before  we  set  off  in  the  morning.  We  suppossed 
we  could  easily  breakfast  at  Rye,  but  after  riding  till  8 
o’c  k  finding  ourselves  at  the  17  mile  Stone  when  we 
sujqiosed  ourselves  24  milcs§  from  Xew  York,  and  losing 
the  road  for  want  of  proper  enquiry,  we  were  very  glad 
to  reach  Roland’s  tavern  at  Xew  Rochelle  25  miles  from 
X  York  at  9  o’c. ||  (^Ir.  Pintard’s  house  at  Xew  Rochelle 
is  very  pleasantly  situated  k  appeared  to  be  in  good  order.) 
!Mr.  Guild,  who  is  really  without  Guile,  propos’d  a  beef 
Steak  with  our  Tea  (of  which  we  took  a  Canister  with 
us).  We  all  eat  very  heartily  k  set  off  in  high  Spirits 
intending  to  be  in  Stamford  at  2  o’clock  k  to  reach  Fair- 
field  at  night,  whore  we  should  see  ^fr.  Eliot  k  his  little 
wife,  formerly  Polly  Pynchon,’’  a  favorite  acquaintance 
of  mine  k  Tom’s.  We  had  scarce  rode  a  mile  when  we 

*  X.R.  I’ll  never  drink  Coffee  or  Tea  for  Supper  again. 

t  Vid.  Tristram  Shandy  vol.  p.  ch. 

t  We  ought  as  we  proposed  to  have  taken  some  grain  with 
ns  from  Stowart’s  for  this  night. 

§  We  were  4  miles  at  least  out  of  our  way  by  going  to 
Delancey’s  Mills,  but  we  took  this  Rout  not  thinking  we  should 
be  safe  fon]  the  common  post  Road. 

II  X.B.  When  2  Roads  meet  &  you  ask  which  is  the  Road 
to  the  place  you  are  going  to,  always  enquire  what  place  the 
other  road  leads  to. 

8  .Justus  Storrs  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut.  He  is  incorrect¬ 
ly  listed  in  J.  M.  Toner,  Medical  Men  of  the  Rerolution  (Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1876),  as  Justice  Storrs.  The  Record  of  Connecticut 
Men  During  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  Henry  P.  Johnston,  edi¬ 
tor,  (Hartford,  1889),  157,  315,  373;  Metcalf,  Cincinnati,  300. 

9  See  note  21,  page  219. 
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found  one  of  our  horses  had  lost  a  Shoe.*  This,  however, 
did  not  detain  us,  but  we  soon  found  the  Roads  intolerably 
bad,  the  Country  barren,  poor,  and  desolate,  not  a  house 
with  a  whole  window,  many  without  any  at  all,  every  mark 
of  wretchedness  k  poverty  universally  presented  itself.  We 
did  not  wonder  that  this  part  of  the  Country  was  infested 
with  Robbers,  more  commonly  called  Skinners;^”  it 
appeared  fit  for  no  other  species  of  Inhabitants.  We 
passed  thro  Xew  Rochelle,  Maroneck”  &  Rye  with  toler¬ 
able  composure  &  f^ood  humour.  The  Roads  soon  after 
became  intolerable.  Xeither  Tom  or  I  dared  to  speak  to 
each  other;  we  became  inclined  very  fast  to  irritability. 
I  got  out  of  the  Phaeton  &  walked  up  the  hills.  Tom  be¬ 
gan  to  sware;  I  did  not  wonder  at  it.  Had  the  whole 
siftings  of  the  creation  on  the  Evening  of  the  sixth  day 
been  placed  together  with  the  ingenuity  of  omniscience, 
a  worse  Road  would  not  have  been  formed.  Guild  & 
Parker  were  impatient  to  get  on ;  they  were  on  horseback 
&  did  not  mind  the  badness  of  the  Roads.  They  were, 
however,  very  attentive  to  us  &  amused  themselves  with 
playing  pranks  with  each  other’s  horses,  while  Tom  &  I 
were  sullenly  creeping  over  the  Vilest  of  all  possible 
Roads  &  countries.  With  great  exertions  we  reached 
Horseneck^"  about  1/2  past  1  o’clock.  Here  we  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Parker  to  Genl.  Lincoln,^®  who  was  on 

*  We  ought  to  have  had  them  all  new  shod  before  we  set 
out  on  such  a  Journej'. 

10  .1  Dictionary  of  American  English  on  Historical  Prin¬ 
ciples  defines  the  term  “Skinner”  as  follows :  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  a  member  of  a  marauding  gang  usually  roaming 
in  territory  between  the  British  and  American  lines  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York,  and  professing  allegiance  to  the 
American  cause.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  uses  this  word  in 
his  The  Spy. 

11  Mamaroneck,  New  York. 

12  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  For  good  maps  of  the  balance 
of  Chipman’s  journey,  see  William  Guthrie,  A  New  System  of 
Modern  Geography  (Phil,  1794-1795,  2v.),  including  the  Atlas. 

13  Benjamin  Lincoln,  a  major-general  of  the  Continental 
Army,  who  was  serving  at  this  time  as  secretar3'  of  war  for 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  A  little  over  four  months 
before  this  chance  meeting  with  Chipman,  writing  to  his  wife 
on  10  Maj’  1783,  Lincoln  had  said,  “I  am  sorry  to  observe  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  so  manj-  virulent  articles  against  the 
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his  way  from  Boston  to  Phila,  &  had  stop’d  at  Knaps^^ 
to  dine.  We  continued  so  full  of  the  prospect  of  lodging 
at  Fairfield,  that  for  a  considerable  time  we  hesitated  to 
eat  a  morsel  for  fear  of  being  detained  ;  Parker  at  last  gave 
way  k  ordered  in  the  cold  Beef  Steak  after  it  had  been 
taken  otf.  Guild  fell  too  with  him  &  by  the  force  of  their 
example  Tom  k  myself,  not  very  obstinate  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  made  a  decent  dinner.  We  ordered  in  a  bottle  of 
our  good  old  ^ladeira  of  wh  we  had  taken  along  six,  & 
very  pleasantly  finished  it  with  Genl.  Lincoln,  who  was 
very  affable  k  polite  k  had  much  conversation  with  Tom 
about  old  Boston  Friends.  Here  waited  some  time  for 
another  shoe  to  be  put  on  to  the  same  horse,  bad  look  out ! 
We  mounted  about  past  2  o’c  and,  horrible  dictu  pejus 
equitaiu,  found  the  Roads  still  as  bad  as  ever.  Parker 
chang’d  with  me  about  a  mile,  but  soon  grew  tir’d  of  it. 
I  walk’d  on  and  within  about  a  mile  of  Stamford  set  down 
k  wrote  the  paragraph  on  the  5th  page  [which  reads], 
4  o’clock,  Monday  P.M.,  within  1  mile  of  Stamford  I  set 
down  upon  a  Stone,  waiting  for  the  Phaeton  to  come  up. 
Poor  Tom.  I  pity  him ;  to  drive  over  such  Roads  is  worse 
than  walking  a  foot  the  whole  way.  If  ever  I  ride  this 

Road  again.  I’ll  be  d - d  [end  of  paragraph].  The 

Country  hitherto  very  bad  &  bearing  all  the  marks  of  the 
desolation  of  war,  Stamford  was  the  first  plain  level  place 
we  came  to  &  appeared  to  be  a  pleasant  town  &  the  land 
better^®  than  we  had  before  seen.  Here  we  call’d  at  Mr. 
Lloyd’s^®  about  4  o’clock,  where  we  found  Dr.  Lloyd  &  his 

Tories.  We  are  not  only  driving  from  us  manj*  men  who  might 
be  very  useful,  but  we  are  obliging  them  to  people  Nova  Scotia 
.  .  .  .”  Francis  Bowen,  “Life  of  Benjamin  Lincoln,”  in  The 
Library  of  American  nioyraphy,  Jared  Sparks,  editor  (Boston, 
1847),  Second  Series,  XIII.  377. 

14  Knapp’s  Tavern  at  Greenwich  is  now  known  as  “Putnam 
Cottage”;  it  is  owned  by  the  local  chapter  of  the  D.A.K..  and 
maintained  as  a  museum.  Spencer  P.  Mead,  The  History  of  the 
Toicn  of  Greenirieh  (N.  Y.,  1911),  41,  175;  Florence  S.  Marcy 
Crofut,  Guide  to  the  History  and  Historic  Sites  of  Connecticut 
(New  Haven,  1937),  117-118. 

15  Written  in  pencil  to  this  point,  the  Diary  continues  in 
ink  to  the  end. 

16  John,  Dr.  James,  and  Henrj-  Lloyd  were  brothers;  John, 
a  merchant  in  Stamford,  and  Dr.  James,  a  Boston  physician, 
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Brother  Henry.  It  was  really  pleasant  to  see  how  happy 
these  Brothers  appeared  after  so  long  a  separation.  I 
could  not  but  anticipate  the  pur]x>se  of  our  visit  to  Boston. 
After  shifting  our  horses,  we  proceeded  for  Xorwalk, 
pass’d  thro’  Middlesex,  the  Roads  much  better,  tho’  still 
bad.  The  houses  &  the  Country  very  much  resembled 
the  Towns  of  Lynn  Ac  Malden  in  ^Massachusetts,  [lower 
half  of  page  cut  out;  the  top  of  the  next  page  begins,] 
attempt  to  reduce  the  country.  The  houses  were  set  on 
fire  on  both  sides  the  River,^'^  wh  runs  thro’  the  Town  for 
1  Yj  mile[s],  a  few  only  being  saved  where  some  old  men 
remained  at  home.  Many  houses  are  now  rebuilt  &  the 
place  seems  to  be  recovering  this  misfortune.  A  little 
after  Dark,  we  put  up  at  Betts’s,  a  very  decent  Tavern, 
They  gave  us  a  good  sup]x?r  A:  good  beds.  A:  we  rested  very 
comfortably.  Just  before  we  reached  [lower  half  of  page 
cut  out.  and  upper  half  of  the  next  page ;  the  lower  ])art 
begins,]  Cofiin  and  myself  rose  a  little  after  5  A:  got  well 
under  way  by  Sunrise.  There  had  been  a  great  Frost 
during  the  night,  which  made  the  morning  rather  chilly. 
We  left  Guild  A:  Parker  asleep.  The  Roads  were  rather 
better  than  the  day  before.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  above 
Sauticut**^  Bridge,  about  4  miles  from  Xorwalk,  there 
is  a  very  pretty  prospect.  We  ])ass’d  a  new  meeting  house 
at  Green’s  farm.^'*  about  6  miles  from  Xorwalk.  erected 
in  the  place  of  that  burnt  by  the  Refugees  in  1779.  [upper 
half  of  page  cut  out;  the  lower  half  l>egins.]  houses  that 
were  burnt  on  that  foolish  expedition  in  1770.  A  little 
before  0  o’e  we  arrived  at  Fairfield,  which  is  a  fine  level 
Country  A:  a])pears  very  fertile.  This  must  have  been  a 
very  beautiful  Town  before  it  was  burnt,  the  road  a  per¬ 
fect  Bowling  Green.  We  stop’d  at  Xicolls  A:  got  a  very 
good  breakfast,  excellent  Cream.  Coffee.  Toast,  a  beef 
steak  A:  some  of  our  own  Tea.  Here  Parker  &  Guild 


rem.Tined  in  this  country  during  the  Revolution,  but  Henry,  a 
prominent  figure  in  Boston,  joined  the  Loyalist  evacuation  of 
1776  and  returned  toward  the  close  of  the  war.  Jones,  Loyalists. 

17  The  Norwalk  River. 

18  Saugatuck. 

19  Part  of  the  present  town  of  Westport. 
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joined  us  again.  We  set  off  about  10  o’clock  &  call’d  upon 
^Irs.  Squires,-®  a  Daughter  of  Dr.  Eliot’s,  a  few  minutes, 
the  house  about  %  a  mile  from  where  we  breakfasted. 
About  a  mile  further,  a  few  Rods  out  of  the  road,  Tom 
A:  invself  made  the  visit  to  our  old  Friend,  Mrs.  Eliot. 
She  was  gratified  very  much  at  our  calling,  particularly 
with  Tom,  whom  she  seem’d  overjoy’d  to  see.  We  found 
her  very  happy ;  she  has  5  children,  lives  in  a  house  very 
pleasantly  situated  tho’  she  looks  much  older,  retains 
very  much  her  former  features.  She  urged  us  much  to 
stay  &  pass  the  day.  ^Ir.  Eliot  was  on  a  visit  to  Boston. 
About  11  o’clock  we  all  hands  met  in  the  great  Road  & 
pi’oceeded  thro’  a  very  fine  Country  &  delightful  Roads. 
We  pass’d  thro'  Stratfield,  which  is  a  pleasant  little  Vil¬ 
lage.  From  Stratford  Mill  hill,  about  six  miles  from 
Fairfield,  is  a  most  delightful  view  &  very  extensive.  On 
one  side  you  have  a  view  of  Grreenfield,  Fairfield  k  Strat¬ 
field,  highly  cultivated  lands,  fine  orchards  k  the  whole 
Country  most  delightfully  watered.  On  the  other  side  you 
have  a  view  of  the  Town  of  Stratford,  about  2  miles  off. 
We  proceeded  to  this  town,  which  is  really  very  pleasant 
and  beautiful  k  has  several  very  handsome  houses.  There 
was  a  peculiar  neatness  &  cleanliness  about  them  all.  We 
went  on  to  Stratford  Ferry  across  Ilossotonick  River, 
which  is  said  to  extend  150  miles  into  the  Country.--  We 
cross’d  the  Ferry  in  a  large  Scow,  into  which  we  drove 
the  Phaeton  k  horses.  We  all  cross’d  together,  a  Phaeton 
k  2  horses,  5  other  horses  seven  persons  besides.  The 
Road  after  we  cross’d  the  ferry  was  somewhat  rough,  tho’ 

20  This  Mrs.  Squires  was  a  sister-in-law  of  “our  old  Friend, 
Mrs.  Eliot.”  Recorded  in  Bouton  Marriages,  l'7o2-1809  (page  441) 
under  “Intentions — Marriages  not  recorded,”  Capt.  Joseph 
Squire  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  &  Mrs.  Sally  Eliot,  Aug.  26,  1778  ; 
Walter  Graeme  Eliot,  A  Sketch  of  the  Eliot  Family  (X.  Y.,  1887), 
25-26. 

21  Mary  (“Polly”  to  Chipman)  Pj'nchon  Eliot,  daughter  of 
lion.  Joseph  Pynchon  of  Boston,  married  in  1774  the  Rev.  An¬ 
drew  Eliot,  son  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot,  D.D.,  presb.vter  of 
the  New  North  Church  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Schenck, 
The  History  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut  (N.  Y.,  1905,  2v.),  II,  449. 

22  This  report  of  the  length  of  the  Housatonic  River  is 
notably  accurate;  today’s  mileage,  148  miles,  is  virtually  the 
same  as  given  by  Chipman.  Webster's  Geographical  Dictionary 
(Springfield,  Mass.,  1949). 
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not  bad ;  we  pass’d  on  to  Milford  about  31/^  miles  beyond 
the  Ferry,  where  we  arrived  about  2  o’clock.  This  Town 
appeared  to  be  the  largest  we  had  yet  pass’d  thro,  tho’ 
many  of  the  houses  were  decay’d.  There  are  here  two 
meeting  houses  &  a  Church.  We  slop’d  at  Mrs.  Bryan’s, 
a  good  house.  We  did  not  intend  dining  here,  being, 
desirous  to  reach  Xew  Haven  before  dinner,  but  as  Dinner 
was  just  prepared  for  the  table,  we  set  down.  It  would 
have  done  any  body’s  heart  good  to  see  Tom  Coffin  eat 
Connecticut  Salt  Pork  of  which  a  very  fine  piece  was 
boiled.  We  had  also  a  very  good  Loin  of  !Mutton  roasted. 
The  wine  was  vile.  About  10  minutes  after  2  o’c,  we  left 
Milford  &  proceeded  for  New  Haven,  the  Roads  very 
good,  tho’  not  so  level  as  from  Fairfield  to  Stratford. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  before  you  descend 
to  the  Town,  the  Landscape  &  prospect  was  really  en¬ 
chanting,  the  Spires,  the  College,  the  buildings,  the  River, 
the  highly  cultivated  Fields  &  Orchards  bending  under  the 
weight  of  fruit,  the  marshes  cover’d  with  large  Stacks  of 
the  finest  salt  hay,  the  rough  hills  &  Forests  the  boundaries 
of  the  view  on  one  side,  the  Sound  &  Long  Island  on  the 

other - all  together  formed  so  variegated  &  pleasant  a 

Scene  most  beautifully  illumin’d  by  a  western  Sun,  as  I 
never  before  beheld.  As  we  descended  the  hill  &  entered 
the  town  of  Xew  Haven,  I  was  struck  with  the  strong 
resemblance  it  bore  to  the  entrance  in  to  the  town  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  We  stop’d  at  a  Tavern 
adjoining  the  entrance  into  Yale  College  Yard  &  having 
ordered  refreshment  for  our  horses,  sallied  forth  to  view 
the  Town  &  College.  Mr.  Guild  went  on  to  the  President’s 
house  to  procure  for  us  a  view  of  the  Library  Apparatus 
&c.  In  the  meantime,  a  young  Gentleman,  who  saw  Coffin 
&  myself  in  the  College  Yard,  most  politely  accosted  us 
to  know  if  we  wished  to  see  the  Library  &c.,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  hurried  to  the  President’s  house  [and]  returned  with 
the  Keys  &  two  other  young  gentlemen,  whom  we  supposed 
Students  of  the  College,  belonging  to  the  Town  (it  was 
Vacation  time).  They  carried  us  into  the  Library  & 
Apparatus  Room.  After  we  came  out,  we  met  Mr.  Guild 
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with  the  President  of  the  College,  Dr.  Stiles, who  not 
knowing  we  had  already  seen  the  College,  came  to  wait 
upon  us  for  the  purpose,  desirous  (as  he  said)  to  show 
us  every  mark  of  respect.  He  was  very  obliging  &  polite 
&  wished  to  exhibit  exery  mark  of  attention.  I  was  very 
desirous  to  converse  an  hour  with  him,  but  it  being 
then  5  o’c,  and  as  we  had  to  call  at  a  house  at  sime  dis¬ 
tance  to  deliver  a  letter  from  Major  Upham^®  to  his 
Daughter,  we  were  obliged  to  quit  the  good  Dr.  very 
abruptly  in  the  Street.  lYhat  part  of  the  Town  of  New 
Haven  we  saw  was  really  beautiful  &  I  much  regretted 
I  could  pass  so  little  time  in  it.  About  ^  past  5  we 
set  off  for  Wallingsford.-^  We  pass’d  thro’  North  Haven 
where  a  Vessel  wh  appeared  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
Privateer  was  just  ready  for  launching.  The  Koad  to 
Wallingsford  is  very  smooth,  tho’  somewhat  heavy,  being 
very  sandy.  The  distance  to  that  place  from  New  Haven 
is  13  miles.  This  brought  us  into  the  night  &  it  became 
very  dark  before  we  reached  Whittlesea’s  at  Wallingsford, 
the  only  unpleasant  circumstance  since  Ave  set  out.  We, 
however,  arrived  safe  there  1/4  before  8  o’clock,  got  a  decent 
supper  &  went  to  bed.  Wallingford  appeared  to  be  a 
pleasant  Town  of  Considerable  extent,  but  as  we  pass’d 
thro’  it  in  the  Evening,  we  had  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
it.  It  is  upon  the  top  of  a  hill  &  commands  an  extensive 
prospect.  Hitherto  Ave  had  met  with  no  instance  of  that 

22a  President  Stiles’  Diary  under  date  of  5  April  1775,  notes 
the  death  of  AA’ard  Chipman’s  grandfather,  the  Eev.  John  Chip- 
man,  Senior  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Beverly,  on  March 
23rd.  of  that  year.  The  entry  for  September  23,  1783,  shows 
President  Stiles  at  home  writing  letters  before  setting  out 
on  a  journey  the  next  day.  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter,  editor. 
The  Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  D.D.,  President  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  (N.  Y.,  1901),  I,  531;  III,  95. 

23  Joshua  Upham  (1741-1808),  Loj’alist  and  aide-de-camp 
to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  New  York,  was  a  native  of  Brookfield, 
Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1763,  married  and  had 
at  least  three  daughters ;  after  the  Revolution  he  served  as  a 
judge  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Joseph  I.  Foot,  An 
Historical  Discourse  .  .  .  and  Additional  Notices  (West  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.,  1843  [1828]),  82-83.  Vital  Records  of  Brookfield, 
Mass,  to  1850. 

24  Chipman’s  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  this  name  re¬ 
flects  the  variations  of  spelling  in  geographical  names  as  printed 
in  contemporary  “almanacks.”  Wallingford  is  correct. 
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impertinent  Curiosity  which  is  said  to  mark  the  people 
of  this  Country,  but  soon  after  we  had  got  into  Whittlesea’s 
&  seated  by  the  fire  made  up  in  the  Room  by  ourselves,  in 
stalk’d  a  rude,  raw,  impertinent  Fellow  &  after  standing 
some  minutes  by  the  fire  &  examining  us  very  accurately 
with  his  E,>^s,  at  length  walked  round  the  Room  &  dis¬ 
covering  our  Pistols  upon  the  table,  immediately  marched 
off.  What  were  his  suspicions  or  apprehensions  I  know 
not;  he  said  nothing.  We  thought  it  remarkable  that  we 
had  in  none  of  the  taverns  yet  found  either  bak’d  Pump¬ 
kins  or  apples  wh  Ave  were  told  we  should  live  upon,  &  at 
Wallingsford,  Mr.  Parker  and  Guild  with  great  difficulty 
procured  !Milk  for  Supper.  At  6  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
morn’g  we  wei-e  in  the  Phaeton.  Here  we  parted  with  ^Ir. 
Parker  &  Guild,  who  went  on  thro  Durham  to  Middleton, 
we  to  Weathersfield  thro’  Worthington.  These  Gentlemen 
behaved  with  singular  iwliteness  &  attention  to  us  the 
Avhole  way  &  it  was  with  great  regret  we  lost  their  Com¬ 
pany.  The  distance  from  Wallingsford  to  Worthington  is 

12  miles,  a  most  delightful  Road  the  whole  way,  the 
prospect  agreably  varied  from  Plains  to  hills,  thro’  some 
Woods,  &  the  Country  well  cultivated.  The  houses  in 
general  better  than  we  had  yet  pass’d.  About  a  mile  be¬ 
fore  you  enter  the  Town  of  Worthington,  you  ascend  what 
is  called  Lamentation  ^Mountain,  from  Avhich  there  is  a 
beautiful  &  extensive  Rural  view  &  fine  landscape.  Kens¬ 
ington  meeting  house  which  you  see  from  hence  makes  a 
very  pretty  object  in  the  group.  The  entrance  to  the 
Town  of  Worthington  is  very  pleasant.  The  town,  tho’ 
not  large,  is  prettily  &  regularly  laid  out,  &  the  houses 
very  good,  mostly  new.  We  arrived  at  Ryley’s  in  this 
town  ^2  P^ist  8  o’c  &  breakfasted.  Here,  as  at  every  house 
we  had  stop’d  at,  we  were  ask’d  if  Ave  Avould  have  a  beef¬ 
steak  for  Breakfast,  but  this  Tom  &  I  declined  for  the 
first  time  here.  At  Yo  past  nine  Ave  sett  off  for  Hartford, 

13  miles  distant,  the  Countrv'  about  us  &  the  Roads  very 
inviting.  About  5  miles  from  Worthington  is  a  AA'ood  most 
delightfully  intersected ;  it  reminded  me  of  Kensington 
Gardens.  When  AA'e  arriA'ed  at  the  top  of  the  hill  from 
which  Ave  had  the  first  vieAV  of  Weathersfield,  we  were 
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delighted  beyond  expression.  The  appearance  of  the  Town, 
tho’  2  miles  distant,  the  Country  about  it  so  luxuriant  & 
highly  cultivated,  &  the  River  intersecting  it,  formed  a 
most  agi’eable  assemblage  of  objects.  The  Town  of 
Weathersfield  exceeded  our  expectation  so  far  that  it 
appeared  almost  like  enchantment.  We  had  entertained 
an  idea  only  of  a  Country  Village;  it  rather  resembled 
a  flourishing  Sea  port.  We  pass’d  thro  it  without  stop¬ 
ping.  The  Road  from  thence  to  Hartford  is  very  pleasant 
and  fine,  so  frequently  inhabited  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  a  continued  Street  of  a  Town.  The  distance  is  about 
3  miles.  We  entered  Hartford  a  little  before  12  o’clock 
k  put  up  at  Bull’s.*  It  is  really  unaccountable,  but  both 
Tom  k  myself  felt  awkward;  there  Avas  nothing  to  alarm 
us,  every  civility  Avas  shewn  us,  but  we  Avere  shy  of  al¬ 
most  every  one  AA’e  saAv,  k  I  began  to  be  really  afraid  we 
sh’d  betray  ourselves  by  our  timidity.  The  ToAvn  is  very 
pleasant  many  good  houses  in  it,  tho’  the  State  house 
has  a  A'ery  indifferent  appearance.  It  appeared,  hoAvever, 
upon  the  AA’hole  more  like  a  metropolis  than  !VeAV  Haven 
or  Weathersfield,  tho’  I  think  the  two  last  much  the  pleas¬ 
antest  ToAvns.  At  1/2  P^st  one  o’clock  our  horses  &  our¬ 
selves  being  refreshed  (here  Ave  shaved  k  shifted  our- 
selA’es),  Ave  set  off  for  Suffield,  intending  to  reach  Spring- 
field  before  night.  We  crossed  Windsor-®  riverf  about  7 
miles  from  Hartford  in  a  Scow  very  pleasantly,  &  passed 
on  to  Suffield,  AA'hich  is  11  miles  further.  These  last  miles 
are  on  the  most  level  k  the  straightest  Road  I  ever  saw; 
a  feAv  ])laees  are  heavy  Avith  the  sand,  otherAvise  it  is  im¬ 
possible  there  can  be  an  easier  road  for  a  carriage.  For 
5  or  six  miles  you  pass  thro’  a  Avood  where  you  constantly 
see  at  least  a  mile  ahead  the  road  as  straight  as  an  arroAV ; 
from  this  circumstance  it  at  length  became  A'ery  tedious. 
We  alighted  at  Suffield  Yj  past  4  o’clock,  our  horses  evi¬ 
dently  fatigued.  Anxious,  however,  to  get  on,  Ave  ordered 
them  ready  again  in  about  an  hour,  AA'hen  to  our  Surprize 
we  found  one  of  the  main  Springs  of  the  Phaeton  broke. 

*  David  Dull.  Hartford,  d— d  pood  AATine. 

t  A  new  Bridge  building. 

25  Today  usually  known  as  the  Farmington  River. 
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We  deliberated  what  was  to  be  done  a  few  minutes.  Tom’s 
eagerness  urged  our  going  on  with  it  fastened  with  a 
Strap  or  piece  of  Rope.  Our  fears,  however,  of  it  giving 
way  altogether  upon  the  road  when  no  assistance  might 
be  near,  the  circumstance  of  the  fatigue  of  the  horses  & 
some  of  them  wanting  shoes,  at  length  prevailed,  &  we 
concluded  to  send  Phaeton  &  horses  to  be  thoro’ly  repaired 
by  an  honest  Blacksmith  in  the  neighbourhood,  &  to  re¬ 
main  at  Suffield  for  the  night,  which  we  did  at  a  Mr. 
Hitchcock’s,  where  we  supped  pleasantly  upon  a  Beef 
Steak  as  usual,  tho’t  every  thing  was  for  the  best  &  having 
dispatched  a  bottle  of  the  good  old  Madeira  which  we  had 
with  us,  went  quietly  to  bed.  In  this  house,  Tom  &  I 
for  the  first  time  lodged  in  separate  beds  &  very  good  ones. 
We  rested  so  comfortably  that  we  were  up  at  3  o’clock  to 
call  the  Servants  to  feed  the  horses  &  with  much  exertion,* 
we  had  the  Phaeton  ready  at  ^  an  hour  before  Sun-rise. 
The  road  from  Suffield  to  Agawam  River,  8  miles,  is  very 
good.  We  crossed  this  River  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  Scow; 
there  was  formerly  a  bridge  here,  which  was  carried  away 
by  the  Freshets  last  Spring.  From  this  River  to  Spring- 
field  Ferry  is  about  a  mile,  the  Boat  was  ready,  &  we  very 
soon  found  ourselves  at  Parson’s  Tavern  in  Springfield, 
%  a  mile  on  the  other  side  the  Ferry.  To  our  Surprise 
Ave  found  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  here,  and  I  felt  for 
the  first  time  an  uneasiness  lest  we  should  be  known. 
There  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  &  had  they  found 
us  out,  we  should  probably  have  been  insulted.  Tom 
tho’t  one  man  walk’d  round  him  in  a  suspicious  manner. 
I  conceited  I  saw  Violence  and  resentment  the  characteris¬ 
tic  of  them  all.  Our  Landlord  Parsons  was  a  very  good 
fellow.  From  him  I  learn’d  that  the  Judges  here  were 
Cushing,  Sewall,  Sargeant  &  Sumner;^®  the  three  last  I 
Avished  much  to  see,  but  tho’t  it  upon  the  whole  most 
prudent  not  to  discover  ourselves.  We  found  that  R.  T. 

*  Servants  are  intolerably  lazy,  tlio’  our  poor  devils  having 
rode  trotting  horses  all  the  way,  were  I  believe,  in  a  pitiable 
situation  fundamentally. 

26  Chief  Justice  William  Cushing,  and  Associate  Justices 
Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant,  David  SeAvall,  and  Increase  Sumner. 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXXVI  (Oct.,  1950),  360. 
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Paine, the  Attorney  General,  who  used  to  be  a  violent 
Character,  was  here.  This  was  not  a  pleasant  circum¬ 
stance;  to  have  been  presented  or  indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury  w’d  have  deranged  us  a  little.  We  got  our  break¬ 
fasts  &  refreshed  our  horses  &  decamped  precipitately,  in 
reality  tho’,  very  deliberately  &  coolly  to  all  appearance. 
Tom,  who  had  look’d  shy  at  all  the  whipping  Posts  and 
Stocks  we  had  pass’d,  observed  with  some  satisfaction 
that  he  saw  none  here.  There  was  a  crowd  about  us  when 
we  got  into  the  Phaeton;  we,  however,  mounted  very 
valiantly  &  drove  off  as  fast  as  we  could,  glad  to  find  our¬ 
selves  safe.  The  Road  from  Springfield  for  10  miles  is 
very  good,  much  like  that  from  Windsor  to  Sufiield.  The 
4  next  miles  to  Graves’s  in  Palmer  are  as  vile,  hilly  & 
rocky  as  any  we  had  pass’d.  I  walk’d  the  whole  of  the 
way  k  Tom  the  greatest  part  of  it.  We  got  to  Palmer  at 
12  o’clock.  This  town  before  the  war  was  called  Kingston. 
The  change  of  the  name  is  a  consequence  of  the  violent 
aversion  in  the  people  of  the  State  to  any  thing  which 
sounds  like  monarchy,  tho’  this  instance,  I  think,  does  no 
great  credit  to  their  good  sense  of  magnanimity.-®  At  ^ 
past  1  o’c  we  set  olf  from  Graves  for  Brookfield,  the  first 
7  miles  a  tolerable  Road,  the  next  3,  bad  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  were  obliged  to  walk  altogether.  The  remain¬ 
ing  7  to  Col.  Reed’s  Tavern  at  Brookfield  were  pretty 
good.  We  had  seen  no  Country,  no  prospects  that  were 
pleasant  or  good,  since  we  crossed  Connecticut  River; 
every  thing  was  barren,  sandy  or  rocky  till  we  came  to 
Brookfield.  Upon  the  top  of  the  hill  as  you  ascend  from 

2“  Chipman  doubtless  refers  to  Eobert  Treat  Paine,  one  of 
the  Massachusetts  “Signers,”  and  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
from  1780  to  1790.  as  a  “violent  Character,”  because  Paine  had 
urged  the  confiscation  of  certain  Loyalists’  property  by  the 
State.  Ealijh  Davol,  Tko  Men  of  Taunton  (Taunton,  Mass., 
1912),  315. 

28  Chipman  too  readily  accepted  a  current  story  or  “yarn” 
explaining  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  town.  The  town  of 
Palmer  was  never  officially  called  Kingstown  (Kingston)  ;  from 
its  incorporation  by  the  General  Court,  31  January  1752,  it  was 
called  Palmer.  Acts  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1742- 
17o6  (Boston,  1878  [reprint]).  III,  599;  for  the  origin  of  the 
name  Kingstown,  see  J.  H.  Temple,  History  of  the  Town  of 
Painter  (Palmer,  Mass.,  1889),  138-140. 
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the  meetiiipr  house,  there  is  a  most  delightful  landscape 
comprehending  fine  orchards,  fields  of  Corn,  mowing 
ground  &  in  general  a  very  fertile  soil,  with  a  River  run¬ 
ning  thro’  them.  It  began  to  rain  soon  after  we  set  off 
from  Graves’s  &  continued  misty  during  the  whole  after¬ 
noon,  so  that  this  part  of  the  Country  by  no  means 
appeared  to  the  advantage  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 
We  arrived  at  Reed’s  Tavern  just  as  the  sun  was  setting. 
We  were  anxious  to  get  on  to  Spencer,  but  the  weather 
was  wet,  the  distance  six  miles,  the  Road  bad.  No  moon,^® 
it  would  soon  become  darker  than  Egypt.  We  did  not 
know  a  step  of  the  way.  On  the  other  hand,  our  only 
chance  of  reaching  Boston  to  morrow  was  by  pushing 
this  Stage.  We  at  once  hired  a  man  to  conduct  us,  ordered 
the  horses  fed,  &  like  too  Fools  or  madmen  set  off 

for  Spencer  ^  past  6  o’clock.  We  had  not  gone  ^2  a 
mile  befor  it  became  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  our 
Guide,  tho’  immediately  before  us.  Twice  were  we  in 
jeopardy  from  gullied  Roads  &  at  length  Tom  &  I  got  out 
of  the  Phaeton,  each  leading  one  horse  thro’  mud  &  mire 
up  to  our  knees.  After  two  hours  trudging  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  we  found  we  had  advanced  only  3  miles.  We  then 
Stop’d  &  borrow’d  a  Lanthorn  &  then  commenc’d  a  most 
ludicrous  scene.  Reid,  the  Groom,  was  dismounted  & 
ordered  to  carry  the  Lanthorn  in  front.  This  was  soon 
found  a  very  dangerous  situation.  He  was  then  directed 
to  hold  it  on  the  Driver’s  side,  which  he  did.  On  went 
the  horses,  Reid  limping  and  running  in  the  most  laugh¬ 
able  manner  to  keep  up.  He  being  out  of  breath,  William 
w'as  ordered  to  succeed  him ;  being  afraid  to  be-mud  his 
new  boots,  he  kept  at  too  respectable  a  distance  to  be  of 
any  service  k  requested  to  have  permission  to  carry  the 
the  Lanthorn  on  horse  back.  This  not  being  so  convenient, 
I  Volunteer’d  it  k  took  the  Lanthorn,  k  with  very  capital 
exertions,  we  reached  ^Mason's  Tavern  at  Spencer  at 
past  9  o’clock.  In  this  house  were  two  very  good-natured 
Girls,  who  gave  us  a  most  excellent  broil’d  Fowl  for  Sup- 

20  Here  is  another  instance  of  Chipman’s  accuracy,  for 
Weathcncise'si  Alnmnack  for  the  year  1783  gives  the  phase  of 
the  moon  as  new  on  26  September. 
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per.  Tom  abundantly  compensated  for  my  want  of  Appe¬ 
tite  &  eat  almost  the  whole  of  it.  We  drank  a  bottle  of 
our  wine,  went  to  bed,  &  slept  very  sound.  We  were  in 
the  Phaeton  at  0  o’clock  Fryday  morning  &  with  easing 
the  horses  by  walking  up  all  the  hills,  we  got  over  11  miles 
of  very  bad  Road  to  Stowers  in  Worcester  by  I/2  past  8  o’c. 
Here  we  breakfasted,  having  first  sent  a  note  to  !Mr.  Paine 
informing  him  that  Ave  had  Letters  from  his  Son  to  be 
delivered  to  him  personally.  He  was  out  of  Town;  his 
Son,  Mr.  John  Paine,  a  very  polite,  obliging  young  Gentle¬ 
man,  soon  called  upon  us.  He  afterwards  attended  us  on 
horse  back  4  miles,  to  shew  the  Road  &  Acquaint  us  with 
the  best  Stages  to  put  up  at.  We  started  from  Stower’s 
(who  is  a  very  obliging,  good  kind  of  man)  at  l/o  past 
9  o’clock  on  our  way  to  Boston.  Now  came  on  the  grand 
enquiry  how  we  Avere  to  contrive  to  get  there  before  night. 
To  go  in  the  Post  Road  Avith  the  Phaeton  Avas  impossible, 
We  proposed  to  get  a  fresh  pair  of  horses  at  Sudbury 
[and]  to  push  in  however  late;  another  prospect  AA’as  to 
go  by  the  Avay  of  CharlestoAvn  (the  road  being  better) 
with  our  OAvn  horses.  At  last  Tom,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  saying  k  doing  good  things,  for  once  tho’t  of  one;  it 
Avas  to  stop  at  our  old  friend  Bradish’s®®  at  Cambridge, 
take  horses  k  get  on  to  Boston,  either  thro’  Roxbury  or 
over  the  Ferry  as  the  time  AA’ould  best  permit,  k  order 
the  SerA’ants  to  folloAV  Avith  the  Phaeton  in  the  morning. 
This  Plan  being  determined  upon,  Ave  urged  the  horses 
with  all  speed  to  HoAA'e’s  tavern  in  ^larlboro,  25  miles 
from  Bradish’s,  Avhich  Ave  reached  Yj  past  1  o’clock.  Here 
we  adornized^^  ourselves,  got  a  comfortable  dinner  of  cold 
Lamb  k  intend  (it  is  now  %  past  2  o’clock)  to  get  off  by 
three  if  Ave  can  &  God  grant  we  may  effect  our  purposes. 
P.S.  The  Road  from  Worcester  to  Marlboro,  tho’  hilly, 
is  pretty  good.  ShrewsburA"  hill  is  remarkably  long.  The 

30  Probably  Ebenezer  Bradish.  Sr.,  "lazier  for  Harvard 
College,  and  owner  of  the  Blue  Anehor  Tavern  in  Cambridge 
from  1749  until  his  death  in  1785.  Lueius  E.  Page,  History  of 
Cambridye,  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1877),  225,  497. 

31  In  his  use  of  this  word,  though  misspelled,  Chipman  re¬ 
veals  his  lighter  side.  Adonize.  according  to  the  OED,  means: 
Of  men ;  to  make  an  Adonis  of ;  to  adorn ;  to  dandify. 
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Country  thro’  Shrewsbury  &  Xorthboro  to  Marlboro  [is] 
tolerably  good.  Worcester  is  a  very  pleasant  Country 
Town.  We  called  on  Mr.  Baldwin,®-  an  old  friend  of 
Judge  Sewall’s®®  as  we  pass’d  thro  Sudbury;  he  is  quite 
old.  I  confess  I  was  a  little  disappK>inted  in  our  recep¬ 
tion;  he  has  buried  his  former  Wife  &  married  another. 
Was  this  the  Reason! 

Saturday  morn’g  I  awoke  in  a  bed  at  ^ilrs.  Coffin’s®'*  in 
Boston.  The  history  of  yesterday  Afternoon  &  Evening 
it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  describe.  I  can  barely  relate  the 
general  facts.  The  agitations  of  my  mind  were  too  vari¬ 
ous  to  ]x>urtray.  We  press’d  the  horses  thro’  Sudbury, 
Western,  Waltham  &  Watertown  with  all  possible  eager¬ 
ness.  As  we  pass’d  thro’  Watertown,  we  began  to  have 
a  thousand  ridiculous  (as  they  since  prove)  fears  &  alarms. 
One  poor  man,  not  knowing  the  road,  could  not  tell  us 
the  distance  from  Cambridge;  another  sulkily  told  us  it 
was  8  miles  when  it  was  only  4 ;  two  or  three  others  would 
not  speak  at  all.  All  these  men  we  conceited,  knew  us  & 
behaved  as  they  did  purposely  to  insult  &  vex  us.  We  at 
length  about  7  o’clock  got  thro  Watertown  &  found  our¬ 
selves  on  the  Road  from  thence  to  Cambridge  wh  we  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  &  here  I  soon  began  to  experi¬ 
ence  sensations  which  I  had  hitherto  been  a  Stranger  to. 
I  had  heard  that  Judge  Sewall’s  house  &  estate  had  been 
confiscated.  I  knew  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Purchaser 
under  this  confiscation  &  considered  it  as  the  common 
misfortune  of  the  Loyalists.  But  when  I  came  near  this 
delightful  spot,  where  I  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours, 
w'hen  I  recollected  the  independent  pleasing  situation  in 
which  this  (to  me  more  than)  Father  had  lived,  &  re- 

32  William  Baldwin  of  Sudbury,  a  classmate  of  Judge 
Sewall’s  at  Harvard,  class  of  1748.  Charles  C.  Baldwin,  The 
Baldwin  Genealogy  (Cleveland,  1881),  624. 

33  Jonathan  Sewall  (1728-1796)  was  active  in  Boston  poli¬ 
tically  and  legally,  and  a  friend  of  John  Adams.  Chipman  was 
his  protege.  He  turned  to  the  British  cause  in  1774;  a  mob 
attacked  his  home  in  Cambridge  that  year,  and  he  fled  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1775.  After  the  Revolution  he  served  as  a  judge  in  Hali¬ 
fax  until  his  death  in  St.  John.  New  Brunswick.  Lawrence, 
Judges  of  Netc  Brunswick ;  Raymond,  Winslow  Papers;  Jones, 
Loyalists. 
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fleeted  that  he  was  now  banished  from  his  Country  &  roh’d 
of  his  property,  his  hopes  of  providing  for  his  Children 
frustrated,  &  all  the  agreable  prospects  he  had  formed  at 

an  end - Pity,  resentment,  indignation,  grief  alternately 

operated  &  distress’d  me.  But  as  I  pass’d  the  house,  I 
felt  the  influence  of  other  sensations,  the  effect  of  which 
will  not  suddenly  be  lost. 

At  8  o’clock  we  reached  Bradish’s,  entered  the  yard 
with  great  caution  the  back  way,  sent  for  Bradish  to  come 
out,  whispered  to  him  who  we  were,  &  skulked  into  the 
little  back  Room,  with  all  the  circumspection  &  conscious 
Guilt  of  the  vilest  miscreants.  Bradish,  who  is  very  much 
broke  &  grown  quite  old,  favored  the  Ideas  we  had  en¬ 
tertained  &  seemed  to  think  all  our  caution  necessary. 
However,  it  being  dark,  Tom  &  I  (after  bespeaking 
horses,  which  were  to  be  sent  for  from  a  pasture  a  mile 
off),  walked  out,  went  round  the  Colleges  &  thro’  the 
town.  Every  thing  appeared  natural  &  familiar;  no  sensi¬ 
ble  alteration  but  the  top  of  Stoughton  College,®®  wh  had 
been  pulled  down,  of  the  great  tree  between  Harvard  & 
^fassachusetts,  wh  had  been  killed  by  brine  from  the  Pork 
Barrells  opened  for  the  sustenance  of  the  Reh,  I  mean 
American  Army,  when  there,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
fence  in  front  of  the  Colleges.  We  tho’t  of  calling  on 
Jiidge  Lee,®®  but  it  was  too  late  &  we  were  in  a  hurry. 
We  wished  to  see  Dr.  Kneeland,  but  dared  not  call  on 
him,  not  knowing  on  what  ground  we  stood.  Upon  our 
return  to  Bradish’s,  we  found  Billy  Morse,®'^  who  was 
extravagantly  rejoiced  to  see  us.  We  call’d  for  a  bottle  of 
wine,  enquired  about  our  old  friends  in  a  hush’d  conversa¬ 
tion,  &  about  9  o’c,  the  horses  being  at  the  Door,  we  set 

35  Quincy  relates  that  Stoughton  College,  “being  an  unsub¬ 
stantial  piece  of  masonry  .  .  .  grew  weak  with  age,  and,  after 
many  repairs,  was  taken  down  in  1780.”  Josiah  Quincj',  The 
History  of  Harvard  University  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1840,  2v.), 
I,  180 ;  see  also  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Three  Centuries  of  Har¬ 
vard,  1636-1936  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1937),  153. 

36  Joseph  Lee,  a  Mandamus  Councillor  and  a  judge  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County.  William  H.  Whitmore,  Massachusetts  Civil  List, 
1630-1774  (Albany,  1870),  64. 

37  Possibly  the  Harvard  College  smithy.  See  The  Colonial 
Society  of  Massachusetts  Publications  (Boston,  1925),  XVI,  691, 
699,  754. 
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off  for  Boston  throws  Roxbury,  8  miles  leavinj'  the  Serv¬ 
ants  to  come  with  the  Phaeton  &  horses  in  the  morning. 
Two  viler  nags  never  were  saddled.  I  had  not  gone  a 
mile  before  the  Jade  I  was  upon  came  down  upon  all 
fours  &  threw  me  head  over  heels  in  the  dirt.  It  was  a 
sandy  Road,  which  saved  my  neck.  But  all  this  we  did 
not  heed  a  groat.  At  ten  o’clock  we  were  at  Mrs.  Coffin’s 
Door.  Tom,  leaving  me  to  fasten  the  horses  (there  was 
no  great  occasion  for  this;  they  could  not  have  gone  3 
steps  further),  burst  into  the  door  in  his  helter  skelter 
slam  bang  way,  &  was  seated  by  the  fire  in  a  few  minutes, 
quite  at  home  lolling  in  his  sisters’  laps.  A  more  joyous 
meeting  cannot  be  described ;  never  was  one  more  so.  Mrs. 
Coffin®*  in  high  health  &  spirits,  looking  as  well  as  I  ever 
saw  her;  Polly  much  grown  since  I  last  saw  her,  but  re¬ 
taining  her  former  appearance,  not  perfectly  recovered 
from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness  she  had  lately  had ;  Rooksby, 
grown  very  much  &  greatly  altered,  and  little  Peg,  more 
altered  &  grown  more  than  either  of  them.  There  was 
also  here  a  little  Miss  Taylor,  Daughter  of  Taylor, 
a  sprightly,  sensible,  good  natur’d  pretty  girl.  Nancy 
Coffin,  to  our  great  Regret,  was  out  of  towm,  having  that 
Afternoon  gone  out  to  ^I.  Brimmer’s®®  at  Jamaica  Plain 
on  a  visit.  Mrs.  Emerson®®®  was  at  Cambridge;  we  un¬ 
fortunately  ])assed  the  house  where  she  was,  not  knowing 
it.  !Mr.  Shirley  Erving^®  was  at  Mrs.  Coffin’s,  a  genteel 
young  man,  -who  is  making  his  addresses  to  Polly  Coffin, 
who  is  really  a  most  accomplished,  sensible,  fine  young 
Lady.  In  this  house  I  at  once  found  myself  at  home  & 
was  received  with  all  the  cordiality  &  affection  of  a  Son 

38  Mrs.  tVilliam  Coffin,  mother  of  “Tom,”  was  Mary  Aston; 
of  her  nine  children,  Chipman  mentions  Thomas  Aston,  Ann 
(“Nancy”),  Mary  (“Polly”),  Rooksbj',  Margaret  (“little  Peg”). 
W.  S.  Appleton,  Gatherings. 

39  Martin  Brimmer,  Boston  merchant,  at  this  time  owned 
the  original  estate  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  on  the  southwest 
side  of  Jamaica  Pond,  which  the  State  had  confiscated  in  1779. 
F.  S.  Drake,  The  Town  of  Roxhury  (Roxbnrv,  Mass.,  1878),  428- 
429. 

39a.  Possibly  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Emerson,  wife  of  John  Emer¬ 
son  ;  he  left  Boston  with  Chipman  in  1776.  Jones,  Loyalists, 
129;  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proeeedinys,  XVIII,  266. 

40  Shirley  Erving  married  Mary  (“Polly”)  Coffin  in  1786. 
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&  Brother.  We  supped  very  pleasantly  &  remaining 
chatting  in  the  most  agreahle  stile  of  good  humour,  friend¬ 
ship  &  affection  till  1  o’clock,  when  we  retired  to  bed.  We 
immediately  found  how  groundless  our  fears  had  been  of 
meeting  with  anything  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  &  de¬ 
termined  to  visit  all  our  friends  publickly  in  the  morning. 
As  soon  as  we  had  breakfasted  &  were  dress’d  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning  (the  Servants  with  the  Phaeton  &  horses 
having  arrived  safe,  tho’  in  a  hard  rain,  &  Mrs.  E.  & 
Nancy  C.  being  sent  for),  we  sallied  forth,  &  knowing 
that  the  Gov’r^^  was  gone  to  the  Council,  called  at  his 
hoitse  &  left  our  Cards  for  him.  We  were  disappointed  in 
not  seeing  Mrs.  Hancock;  she  was  at  Point  Shirley  with 
her  little  Son,  who  was  there  under  inoculation  for  the 
small  pox.  We  met  the  Lieut’t  Governor^*  in  the  street, 
Avho  received  us  in  the  most  polite,  friendly  manner,  as 
did  Hr.  Cooper,^®  whom  we  also  met.  We  called  on  all 
our  friends  &  met  with  a  reception  the  most  flattering  & 
agreable  that  could  be  imagined.  We  went  upon  the  Ex¬ 
change  at  1  o’clock,  the  usual  hour,  &  wei’C  most  cordially 
welcomed  by  every  Gentlemen  that  knew  us.  not  an  ap]>ear- 
ance  of  any  thing  unfriendly  or  unpleasant.  We  had 
heard  much  of  !Miss  Hunter'*^  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was 
at  Hr.  Lloyd’s  we  were  prepared  to  expect  something 
supernatural.  We  called  to  see  her.  Our  expectations 
Avero  exceeded  by  the  interview;  she  is  without  any  exeep- 

41  John  Hancock.  His  wife,  Dorothy  Quincy  Hancock,  was 
a  sister  of  Esther  Quincy  Sewall,  wife  of  Judf^e  Jonathan 
Sewall.  Stark,  Lopalists. 

42  Tliomas  Cushing. 

43  The  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  presbyter  of  the  Brattle  Street 
Church  from  1746  to  his  death  in  December,  1783.  William  B. 
Sprague,  D.D.,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit  (N.  Y.,  18S7), 
I,  440-444. 

44  The  ^Misses  Hunter  (Eliza,  Katherine  and  Nancy),  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Dr.  William  Hunter  and  his  wife,  Deborah  IMalbone 
Hunter,  were  “belles”  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Edwin  M. 
Stone,  Our  French  Allies  (Providence,  1884),  264.  Stone  thinks 
that  the  Miss  Hunter  mentioned  by  Chipman  is  Eliza. 

45  Dr.  .Tames  TJoyd,  referred  to  in  note  16,  page  217,  was  a 
Loyalist  who,  after  1783,  became  again  a  citizen  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  was  the  leading  obstetrician  of  his  time  in  Boston. 
James  Thacher,  American  Medical  HiOj/raphy  (Boston,  1828); 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  VII,  172-184. 
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tion  the  most  beautiful,  accomplished,  &  elegant  Person 
(with  a  mind,  if  possible,  as  we’re  informed  by  her 
friends,  superior),  that  I  ever  beheld.  We  lost  no  time 
in  making  these  Visits  as  I  was  immoderately  anxious  to 
get  to  Salem  before  night.  I  dined  with  Tom  at  home, 
took  a  horse  &  Chaise  immediately  after  dinner,  crossed 
Winnesimmet"*®  Ferry  (My  old  Friend  &  Classmate, 
Wetmore^’^  in  the  same  boat),  &  pushed  on  for  Salem,  15 
miles,  with  all  possible  haste.  My  mind  was  agitated  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner.  I  was  going  to  see  a  Parent 
&  Sisters^*  from  whom  I  had  been  absent  9  years,*  and 
possibly  to  find  a  Brother,  who  had  been  absent  several 
years  &  scarce  heard  of  at  all.  My  Visit  to  them  would 
be  unexpected.  I  feared  the  Effect  it  would  have  upon 
my  youngest  sister,  (Xancy),  who  had  long  been  very  ill. 
About  7  o’clock  I  reached  ]\Ir.  Gray’s,  a  Brother  in  law.^® 

*  M.v  heart  is  as  light  as  a  feather 
As  nearer  to  Salem  I  go 
Such  eager  sensations  I  never 
Ere’  felt  or  imagin’d  till  now. 

To  see  my  dear  Sisters  &  mother 
From  whom  so  long  absent  I’ve  been 
Perhaps  too,  to  find  a  lost  Brother 
No  pleasure  can  rival  the  Scene. 

46  The  present  Chelsea. 

47  William  Wetmore,  born  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  moved  to 
Salem  and  studied  law  under  the  Hon.  William  Pynchon  whose 
second  daughter,  Catherine,  he  married  in  1776.  She  died  July 
28,  1778,  leaving  a  son  William.  Wetmore,  like  William  Pynchon, 
was  a  Tory  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution.  James  Dun¬ 
can  Phillips,  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Boston  &  N.  Y., 
1937),  324  ;  James  C.  Wetmore,  The  Wetmore  Family  of  America 
(Albany,  1861),  446-455. 

48  Chipman’s  father,  John,  died  in  1768,  leaving  his  widow, 
Elizabeth  Brown  Chipman  and  six  children :  Abigail,  Rebecca, 
Ward  (the  diarist),  Elizabeth  (“Betsy”),  Joanna  (“Nancy”), 
and  John  (the  “lost”  brother).  B.  L.  Chipman,  The  Chipman 
Family,  32. 

49  The  Hon.  William  Gray  of  Lynn  and  Salem,  “one  of  the 
largest  shipowners  in  New  England,”  married  Elizabeth 
(“Betsy”)  Chipman  in  1782.  Edward  Gray,  William  Cray  of 
Salem,  Merchant,  A  Biographical  Sketch  (Boston  &  N.  Y., 
1914),  8-9;  the  same  auhor,  “William  Gray  of  Lj’nn,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Some  of  His  Descendants,”  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections,  LII  (1916),  119.  The  “M-head,”  referred  to  by 
Chipman  p.  233,  is,  of  course,  Marblehead,  where  Mrs.  Chipman 
and  her  family  had  made  their  home. 
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I  entended  to  have  call’d  him  out  &  discovered  myself  to 
him  to  prevent  too  great  an  alarm  to  my  sister.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  he  was  not  at  home;  !N^ancy  was  at  the  door, 

I  did  not  know  her.  I  asked  for  Mr.  Gray  &  then  for 
Mrs.  G.  &  pass’d  into  the  house.  I  knew  Betsy  (Mrs.  G.)  ; 
she  did  not  recollect  me.  I  was  altogether  tumult  &  con¬ 
vulsion.  I  feared  to  make  myself  known.  I  could  not 
longer  refrain  &  cried  out.  My  Sister!  N^ancy,  who  had 
followed  me  in,  upon  hearing  this,  clasped  me  round  the 
neck  &:  fainted ;  she  was  yet  very  weak.  Betsy  was  over¬ 
come  &  fell  hack  in  her  Chair.  It  would  be  an  ill  com¬ 
pliment  to  my  feelings  to  attempt  to  describe  them.  I 
was  not  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  The  moment  was  worth 
a  world.  Xancy  continued  very  hysterical  about  an  hour. 
!Mr.  Gray  came  in ;  I  had  never  seen  him  before.  His 
behaviour  was  very  affectionate ;  he  is  a  sensible,  agreable, 
good  temper’d  man,  is  a  most  affectionate  husband  & 
doatingly  fond  of  my  Sister.  We  soon  grew  composed, 
passed  a  few  delightful  hours,  &  after  determining  to  take 
Xancy  with  me  in  the  Chaise  to  M-head  in  the  morning, 
I  went  to  bed. 

On  Sunday  Morning  about  9  o’Clock,  I  set  off  with 
Xancy  for  M-head,  about  4  miles;  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
ride.  Determined  from  what  I  had  experienced  the 
Even’g  before,  not  to  alarm  my  mother,  I  desired  Xancy 
to  get  out  &  walk  on  &  I  stop’d  some  distance  from  the 
house.  Fortunately  some  Gentlemen  from  M-head,  who 
had  seen  me  in  Boston,  had  inform’d  my  mother  the  Even¬ 
ing  before.  She  expected  to  see  me.  Our  meeting  was, 
as  may  be  imagined,  of  the  pleasantest  k  most  agreable 
nature.  A  few  minutes  of  silence  ensued.  My  other  Sis¬ 
ters®®  were  there ;  a  more  affectionate  interview  never  took 
place.  I  passed  this  day  and  Monday  at  M-head,  call’d 
on  all  my  old  friends,  met  with  a  most  cordial  &  welcome 
reception.  &  was  urged  by  many  of  them  to  return  &  live 
there.  Xot  a  circumstance  happened  to  give  me  the  least 
pain  or  mortification;  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  was 
pleasant  and  agreable.  Monday  Eve’g  I  returned  with 

50  Abigail,  wife  of  Capt.  Peter  Bubier,  and  Rebecca,  wife 
of  Capt.  William  Blackler,  all  of  Marblehead. 
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Xancv  to  Salem,  call’d  on  all  my  old  friends  there  on 
Tuesday  morn’j;  [and]  met  with  the  same  reception  I  had 
every  where  else,  was  much  urged  to  return  there  for  life. 

I  dined  at  my  Brother’s®^  &  about  5  o’Clock  set  off  with 
a  very  heavy  heart  for  Boston.  Nancy  distressed  me;  she 
could  not  dine  at  table;  our  parting  was  really  affecting. 

I  arrived  at  Mrs.  Coffin’s  alx>ut  ^  past  7  o’e.  The  whole 
family,  with  Mrs.  &  Miss  Howard,  the  Deblois  family, 
!Miss  Hunter,  Miss  Lloyd,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Parker,  Miss  Hub¬ 
bard,  &rc.,  passed  the  Eve’g  at  !Mr.  T.  Amory’s.'^"  Tom 
took  me  there  with  him.  We  passed  a  most  delightful 
Evening;  there  I  saw  Nancy  Coffin.  She  look’d  in  better 
health  than  I  ever  saw  her,  grown  quite  fat ;  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  tete  a  tete  &  chatted  over  the  whole  history  of 
the  times  both  old  &  new. 

^liss  Hunter  fayored  us  with  several  songs,  k  confirmed 
all  the  impressions  the  first  interview  had  occasioned.  On 
Wednesday  morn’g,  Tom  &  I  set  out  to  take  leave  of  our 
Friends  k  were  really  industrious.  We  call’d  on  all  of 
them  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  &  returned  k  dressed 
for  dinner  at  Dr.  Lloyd’s,  where  we  had  been  invited  im¬ 
mediately  upon  our  arrival  in  town.  Here  we  met  most 
of  the  ])arty  we  had  been  Avith  the  Evening  before.  We 
had  a  most  elegant  dinner  and  only  a  triffling  accident, 
which  afforded  no  small  amusement.*  After  dinner  !Miss 
Deblois  «S:  ^fiss  Hunter  play’d  on  the  Harpsieord  k  sung. 
It  Avas  difficult  to  ascertain  the  preference;  they  are  the 
two  finest  Girls  in  the  World.  Miss  H.  has  the  best  A'oice 
&  the  greatest  command  of  it ;  !Miss  D..  the  liest  finger  ujx)n 
the  harpsieord.  as  aa’c  conceited,  N.B.  I  seriously  think 
Tom  Coffin  is  in  love  with  !^^iss  Hunter. 

We  declined  passing  the  EA-ening  here  k  returned  to 
]\rrs.  Coffin’s.  Avhere  Ave  passed  a  most  sociable,  agreable, 
jolly  Evening.  Polly  Coffin  Avas  full  of  her  fun.f  Our 

*  Never  remove  a  crack’d  Dish  with  a  Roast  Pig  in  it. 
T.A.C. 

t  A  bite  of  a  Candle  is  as  good  as  a  brush  full  of  Soap- 
Lather. 

.51  Mr.  William  Graj’s,  Chipman’s  brother-in-law. 

52  Of  Tom  Coffin’s  aunts  on  his  father’s  side,  one  had  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  Deblois  family,  another  into  the  Amory  family. 
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fellow  traveller,  Mr.  Guild,  passed  ^2  an  tonr  with  us 
this  evening,  &  was  very  pleasant  &  appeared  very  much 
gratified ;  he  had  this  day  arrived  at  Boston.  About  1 
o’clock  we  went  to  bed.  We  rose  in  the  morning  by  5 
o’clock;  the  whole  family  was  soon  below  in  tears;  their 
hearts  were  all  too  full  to  speak.  I  could  not  continue 
in  the  house.  After  Tom  had  taken  leave,  I  hurried  thro’ 
the  painful  ceremony  &  we  jumped  into  the  Phaeton. 

Thursday  2d  Octo’r.  By  six  o’Clock  we  were  in  the 
Phaeton;  all  the  family  was  up  at  Mrs.  Coltins.  We,  of 
course,  came  away  in  a  very  penseroso  stile,  which  con¬ 
tinued  the  whole  day.  Tom  &  I  scarce  speaking  to  each 
other  the  whole  way  to  Providence.  We  pass’d  thro  Rox- 
bury  to  Gay’s  Tavern  at  Dedham,  11  miles  from  Boston, 
where  we  got  a  very  good  breakfast  at  8  o’Clock.  About 
0  o’C  we  started,  &  passing  thro  Walpole,  arrived  at 
Mann’s  in  Wrentham,  16  miles  further  on  at  12  o’c.  Here 
we  refreshed  our  horses,  eat  a  broiled  Chicken,  &  set  off 
[at]  1/^  past  1  o’c  for  Providence,  a  stage  of  18  Miles, 
where  we  alighted  at  5  o’Clock.  The  Road  from  Boston 
to  Providence  is  very  good,  the  distance  45  miles.  Xothing 
very  inviting  in  the  Country  you  pass  thro’,  being  chiefly 
a  veiy  barren  soil,  tho’  indeed  we  were  little  dispos’d 
to  make  observations.  About  4  miles  before  we  reached 
Providence,  we  ]>assed  thro  the  Town  of  Rehoboth,  a 
pleasant  Country  Village;  here  we  slop’d  a  few  minutes 
to  see  the  fall  of  water  in  the  River®^  that  passes  thro’ 
this  town,  &  w'ere  amused  with  seeing  the  Smith’s  shop 
there,  where  the  Bellows  are  kept  going  by  the  water 
Works  &  two  Anvils  wrought  upon  in  the  same  manner. 
The  Town  of  Providence  consists  principally  of  one 
Street,"^  about  2  miles  in  length  on  the  side  of  the  River 
at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  very  few  elegant  houses,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  industry  &  the  town  is  rapidly  im¬ 
proving.  We  were  recommended  to  Rice’s  Tavern ;  there 
we  put  up  our  horse  and  bespoke  beds,  &  sallied  out  to  see 

53  The  Palmer  River. 

54  Town(e)  Street,  the  present  North,  and  South  Main 
Streets.  William  R.  Staples,  Annals  of  the  Toicn  of  Providence 
(Providence,  1843),  35. 
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the  town.  We  met  Mr.  John  Inman®®  of  Boston,  a 
Refugee,  not  admitted  to  return  there,  who  went  with  us 
thro’  the  Town.  We  drank  Tea  at  a  Mr.  Chase’s,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  Coffin,  &  returning  to  Rice’s,  found  that 
we  could  have  no  Room  there  to  ourselves,  &  that  we  must 
pass  thro’  another  bedroom  to  get  to  our  own.  This  dis¬ 
gusted  us.  We  went  to  a  Mrs.  Jones’,  apparently  a  better 
house,  bespoke  beds,  a  room  to  ourselves  &  ordered  supper, 
&  went  out  to  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  John  Amory,  a  Refugee 
from  Boston,  when  Coffin  met  his  friends  Mr.  Payne  & 
Xewell  &  their  wives,  who  were  on  a  visit  here.  About 
9  o’clock  we  returned  to  Mrs.  Jones’s ;  instead  of  a  Room 
to  ourselves,  we  found  two  Gentlemen  occupying  it,  & 
plates  on  the  table  for  them  to  sup  with  us.  We  had  been 
pretty  irritable  all  day;  this  provoked  us;  we  had  given 
up  our  beds  at  Rice’s  &  could  not  return  there.  With 
difficulty  w’e  got  a  fire  in  another  Room  &  soon  after  rec’d 
a  summons  to  supper  with  the  Gentlemen  in  the  first 
Room.  [We]  were  told  they  were  Gentlemen  &  that  no 
separate  supper  tables  were  laid  in  the  house.  We  refused 
to  sup  with  them,  &  after  waiting  an  hour  longer,  vexed 
&  sulky,  we  got  a[n]  Oyster  &  piece  of  cold  roasted  Beef 
very  ill  served.  Had  we  not  found  a  back  Gammon  Box 
in  the  Room  to  relieve  us,  I  verily  fear  Tom  &  I  should 
have  quarrel’d  with  each  other.  We  at  length  went  to  bed 
in  a  little  better  humour,  the  beds  verj’  indifferent  &  I 
think  Sheets  that  were  not  quite  clean.  By  6  o’Clock  we 
arose,  paid  our  Reckoning  and  returned  to  Rice’s,  where 
we  heartily  wished  we  had  remained  all  night. 

H.B.  When  you  once  put  up  at  a  house  to  which  you  are 
recommended  in  a  strange  place,  never  quit  it  for  trifling 
inconveniences.  In  the  morning  we  found  our  mistake  in 
going  to  Mrs.  Jones’s;  she  keeps  a  Boarding  house  &  not 
a  Tavern ;  the  two  Gentlemen  were  Boarders.  We 
attempted  to  get  a  passage  to  Newport  in  one  of  the  Packet 
Boats,  but  we  found  we  could  not  conveniently  carry  our 

55  John  Inman,  John  Amory  (whom  Chipman  mentions  a 
few  lines  below),  and  Major  Thomas  Brattle  were  all  Loyalists, 
who  fled  Boston  during  the  Revolution.  Amory  and  Brattle 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  their  property  was 
restored.  Inman  remained  in  Rhode  Island,  See  Jones,  Loyal¬ 
ists;  Stark,  Loyalists,  345-346. 
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Carriage  &  Horses.  This  disappointed  us  a  little;  our 
minds  were  still  liable  to  impressions  from  small  acci¬ 
dents.  What  a  d - d  up  hill  business  this  going  from 

one’s  Friends  is!  About  ^  past  7  o’C  we  set  off  from 
Rice’s,  cross’d  Providence  River  at  the  new  Ferry,  pass’d 
thro  Rehoboth  &  Swanzey®®  to  Burr’s  Tavern  at  Warren, 
about  12  miles  from  Providence,  where  we  had  a  very 
good  breakfast.  The  Road  in  general  from  Providence 
to  Warren  is  very  good,  the  Country  level  &  very  pleasant, 
not  very  fertile,  but  the  River®''^  which  passes  thro  Warren 
&  Swanzey  has  a  very  agreable  effect.  The  College  at 
Providence  is  a  large  handsome  building,  much  resembling 
Hollis-hall  at  Cambridge;  it  had  been  occupied  as  an 
Hospital  during  the  war,  &  was  repairing,  which  prevented 
our  going  into  it.  17.B.  The  Landlord  &  Landlady  at 
Warren  [were]  of  size  Equal  to  Three  rum  Puncheons! ! ! 
About  11  o’clock  w’e  set  off  for  Rhode  Island,  the  Coun¬ 
try’  very  pleasant,  &  the  Road  good.  We  pass’d  thro’ 
Bristol,  which  is  a  town  pleasantly  situated,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  has  a  most  wretched  appearance ;  part  of  it  was  burnt 
during  the  war,  &  it  now  exhibits  every  mark  of  poverty. 
By  sending  a  Servant  forward,  we  secured  the  boat  in 
Readiness  at  Bristol  Ferry,  6  miles  from  Burr’s.  If.B. 
There  is  but  one  boat  there.  The  passage  across  is  de¬ 
lightful  &  we  had  a  very  intelligent  Ferry  man,  who  gave 
us  a  particular  account  of  the  Country,  Rivers,  &  Islands 
about  us.  The  landing  is  quite  at  the  north  part  of  the 
Island  of  Rhode  Island.  We  took  the  East  Road  to  I7ew- 
port,  about  12  Miles,  &  without  exception  the  finest  Road 
I  ever  travelled,  the  Country  beautiful  &  very  regularly 
laid  out.  The  loss  of  the  trees  during  the  war  must,  in 
a  great  measure,  have  injured  the  prospects  upon  the 
Island  as  you  pass.  We  were,  however,  much  delighted 
with  it.  We  reached  ISTewport  at  %  past  2  o’ Clock,  & 
put  up  at  Mrs.  Almy’s,  one  of  the  most  fecetious,  compan¬ 
ionable,  civil,  good  natur’d,  jolly,  well-bred  Landladys  I 

56  The  present  Swansea. 

57  The  Warren  River. 
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ever  met  with.®*  She  hm  a  husband,  but  he  is  too  much 
of  a  Cypher  in  the  house  to  be  call’d  the  Landlord.  After 
dressing  ourselves,  we  had  a  very  good  dinner  served  up, 
&  about  4  o’clock  sallied  out  to  see  the  Town.  Thames 
Street  is  the  principal  one;  it  is  paved  &  runs  thro  the 
Town  from  Xorth  to  South  next  to  the  Harbor.  From 
the  Heights  above  the  Town,  the  views  are  delightful. 
There  are  a  few  elegant  houses  principally  built  of  wood, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  brick  buildings  in  the  place. 
It  appears  to  have  suffered  much  during  the  war ;  we  were 
told,  indeed,  that  it  does  not  appear  like  the  same  place. 
Providence,  from  its  situation  and  the  spirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  &  industry  which  prevails,  must  rival  Newport  & 
prevent  the  sudden  Recovery  of  its  former  opulence  &  im¬ 
portance.  About  Tea-time,  Coffin  went  to  deliver  a  letter 
to  [Nfiss  Ann  Hunter,  Sister  to  !^^iss  Hunter.  Mr.  F. 
Brinley  happening  to  call  in  at  ^Irs.  Hunter’s,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  call  on  me  at  Mrs.  Almy’s  &  invite  me  also  to 
Tea.  We  found  Mrs.  H.  a  very  agreable,  polite  lady.  & 
!Miss  Nancy  a  fine  Girl,  but  not  equal  to  her  Sister.  We 
returned  &  passed  the  Evening  at  ^frs.  Almy’s,  amusing 
ourselves  at  Back-Gammon  till  supper  time.  Major 
Brattle,®®  who  lives  with  Mrs.  Almy  (not  yet  being 
suffered  to  return  to  Boston),  came  home  about  9  o’Clock 
upon  our  sending  for  him,  to  take  his  advice  about  our 
Rout  to  New  York.  There  was  a  Packet  Boat  ready. 
Our  wish  was  to  be  taken  across  to  the  East  End  of  Long 
Island,  with  the  Phaeton  &  horses.  The  distance  to  New 
London  from  R.  Island  is  50  miles,  including  the  two 
ferries  of  3  miles  each  to  &  from  Conanicut  Island.  The 
Road  very  bad  the  whole  way;  the  distance  from  N.  Lon¬ 
don  to  I^ng  Island,  20  miles,  &  the  Accomodations  for 
a  passage  across,  uncertain.  After  solemn  &  serious  de¬ 
liberation  &  proing  &  coning  the  Subject  over  a  bottle  of 

58  That  Mrs.  .-Mmy  had  “favored  the  efforts  of  the  Crown 

to  retain  the  Colonies,”  and  that  she  had  kept  a  journal  of  the 
siege  of  Newport  in  August,  1778,  may  have  prejudiced  Chip- 
man’s  opinion  of  her.  George  C.  Mason,  Aunnln  of  Trinity 
Church,  Xeirport,  R.  /.,  (Newport,  R.  I.,  1890.  2v.),  I, 

101,  footnote  102;  “Mrs.  Almy’s  Journal,”  Xcnport  Historical 
Mofiazinc,  I  (1880-1881),  17-36.' 

59  See  note  55,  page  236. 
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most  excellent  old  madeira  from  Mr.  Brattle’s  stock,  we 
determined  to  wait  for  a  Packet  Boat  to  take  us  either 
to  Long  Island,  or  directly  to  Xew  York,  &  upon  this  went 
quietly  to  bed.  About  6  o’Clock  in  the  morning  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  Passengers  in  the  boat  from  Providence  (on 
board  which  we  wished  to  have  taken  passage),  after  being 
upon  the  water  all  night,  got  in  to  Mrs.  Almy’s.  How 
lucky  that  we  came  by  land !  how  ridiculous  to  be  anxious 
about  trifling  circumstances !  not  an  event  yet  during  our 
Journey  which  at  the  time  we  regretted,  but  turned  out 
afterwards  for  the  best.  Saturday  we  passed  very  agre- 
ably  at  J^^ewport.  In  the  forenoon.  Dr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Nat. 
Brinley,  &  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malbone  arrived  from  New  York. 
They  all,  except  Mrs.  ^Malbone,  dined  with  us  at  Mr.  F. 
Brinley’s,  who  very  politely  invited  us  the  Evening  be¬ 
fore.  Major  Brattle  &  Mr.  John  ^lalbone  took  us  a  walk 
after  dinner  to  Eas[t]on’s  beach  &  pointed  out  to  us  the 
different  works  that  had  been  erected  by  the  British  & 
French,  &  the  positions  of  the  Troops  at  the  several  criti¬ 
cal  periods  of  the  war,  &  the  devestations  that  had  been 
made  in  &  about  Newport  during  its  continuance.  We 
returned  &  drank  Tea  at  Mr.  Brinley’s,  call’d  again  at 
Mrs.  Hunter’s,  &  pass’d  the  Evening  at  Mrs.  Almys.  At 
9  o’clock  we  engaged  the  same  Packet  Boat  in  wh  Dr. 
Lloyd  returned  from  N  York,  to  take  us  back.  A  Mr. 

Durant,  a  Mr.  Phelps  &  Parson - settled  at  Johnny 

Moorhead’s  meeting  house  in  Boston®®  joined  us.  After 
supper.  Brattle,  in  a  very  mug  way,  gave  us  a  bottle  of 
most  excellent  Champaigne;  we  went  to  bed  (the  wind 
being  fair  for  New  York)  in  charming  spirits,  having 
first  given  Mrs.  Almy  a  list  of  the  stores  we  wanted  for 
our  passage  to  New  York.  We  rose  at  5  o’Clock  Sunday 
morn’g  &  with  all  possible  dispatch  got  the  boat  ready 

60  ChipTn<^n  refers  here  to  the  present  Arling'ton  Street 
Church,  which  then  had  its  meeting'  house  in  Long  Lane,  now 
Federal  Street ;  the  Rev.  ,Tohn  Moorhead  was  presbyter  from 
its  “gathering”  in  1729  until  1773.  The  Rev.  Robert  Annan, 
presbyter  from  1783  to  1786,  was  the  “Parson”  whose  name 
eluded  Chipman.  Frederick  Lewis  Weis.  The  Colonial  Clergy 
of  Netc  England  (Lancaster,  Mass.,  1936),  144,  242;  Alexander 
Blaikie,  D.D.,  A  History  of  Presbyterianism  in  New  England 
(Boston,  1881),  255. 
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to  take  in  our  Phaeton  &  horses,  two  in  the  hold  &  two 
upon  deck.  We  soon  took  the  Phaeton  to  pieces  &  stow’d 
it  away,  leaving  the  Body  upon  the  Quarter  deck,  (in 
which  I  am  now  writing  this  part  of  the  Journal).  We 
breakfasted  at  Mrs.  Almy’s,  took  leave  of  Miss  Codding- 
ton,  a  beautiful  &  agreable  young  Lady  who,  with  her 
mama,  lives  in  the  same  house,  embarked  with  the  three 
other  Gentlemen  in  Fairbanks’s  Packet  boat  &  sailed  for 
Kew  York,  with  a  fine  breeze  at  X  East  &  a  very  fair 
prospect  of  dining  at  !N^ew  York  to  morrow.  P,  S.  Coffin 
was  yesterday  accosted  in  the  Street  by  a  Mr.  Wainwood 
of  Xewport,  who  demanded  of  him  30  Dollars  for  the 
hire  of  his  Servant,  a  Xegro,  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  Commissariate  at  l^ew  York.  The  man  was  rather 
impetuous,  &  Tom  as  laconic  in  declining  payment.  We 
afterwards,  as  we  went  to  dinner,  saw  Wainwood  coming 
out  of  the  State’s  Attorney’s  house,  whom  he  had  been 
to  consult  as  we  supposed ;  but  finding  how  absurd  the 
demand  was,  he  obtained  no  process,  tho’  we  every  moment 
expected  a  Writ  to  be  served.  We  met  with  nothing  un¬ 
pleasant  at  Newport,  but  were  told  the  town  was  governed 
by  a  few  insignificant,  ignorant  men ;  indeed  most  of  the 
respectable  Characters  that  formerly  lived  here,  have 
quitted  it.  The  Ladies  (of  which  there  is  a  great  number 
&  very  fine  ones)  complain  much  of  the  scarcity  of  Beaux. 
!Mrs.  Almy  told  us  the  odds  was  25  to  1.  We  indeed  saw 
not  one  Young  Gentleman  in  the  place. 

In  the  forenoon  on  Saturday,  we  went  into  the  Jews’ 
Synagogue;  the  service  was  just  over.  We  saw  the  vari¬ 
ous  ornaments  &  instruments  of  their  religion  &  the  lamp 
which  they  keep  perpetually  burning  over  the  altar.  It 
is  a  small  neat  building,  no  pews,  a  seat  which  goes  round 
the  house,  &  Desk  for  the  Priest  in  the  middle.  There 
is  a  Gallery  in  which  we  were  told  the  women  sit.  We 
also  pass’d  by  the  Library,  a  small,  neat  building,  but 
much  deranged  by  the  war.  N.  B.  Mrs.  Almy  keeps  a 
house  upon  the  same  plan  with  Mrs.  Jones  at  Providence, 

yet,  here  we  felt  ourselves  very  happy - sweet  pliability 

of  the  human  frame!  how  fortunate  that  we  can  be  so 
suddenly  reconciled  to  our  situations  as  they  vary  in  life. 
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Monday.  We  had  a  fine  breeze  all  night  wh.  brought  us 
off  Huntington  by  breakfast  time;  it  then  died  away. 
We  jogg’d  on  slowly  the  rest  of  the  day,  amusing  our¬ 
selves  with  Cards  &c.  as  well  as  we  could.  Our  Fellow 
Passengers  were  civil  &  good  natur’d.  Between  10  &  11 
o’clock  at  night  we  passed  thro’  Hell-gate  &  got  to 
Corlear’s  Hook®^  a  little  before  12  o’Clock.  Here  Tom 
&  I  were  put  on  shore  in  the  boat,  &  soon  reached  my 
house.®-  where  Tom  took  a  bed,  not  inclining  to  disturb 
the  family  in  Maiden  Lane. 

Thus  ended  our  Jaunt;  not  an  unpleasant  incident  thro’ 
the  whole. 

Tuesday.  P.  S.  I  shall  never  forget  the  satisfaction  I 
have  this  day  felt. 

61  Just  south  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  at  the  present 
Corlear’s  Park.  Washington  Irving  uses  the  name  in  his  History 
of  'Seic  York,  Bk.  II,  Chap.  IV. 

62  Some  idea  of  Chipman’s  house  may  be  gained  from  a 
letter  from  Judge  Sewall  in  England  to  Chipman  in  New  York, 
of  15  March  1780,  w'hich  says  in  part,  “.  .  .  I  receive  [pleasure] 
from  the  account  of  your  situation  at  Mrs.  Ogilvies;  lodging 
and  boarding  with  a  servant  and  house  at  £180  per  annum,  and 
your  income  £300  per  annum.”  Lawrence,  Judges,  221. 
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The  Children  of  George,  the  Emigrant 


By  James  Duxcan  Phillips 


1.  John  Duncan  married  Rachel  Todd 

Born  in  Ireland  Born  in  Ireland 

Died  in  Londonderry,  K".  II.  Died  in  Londonderry 
Eleven  children,  three  born  in  Ireland 


2.  George  Duncan  married  1730  Letitia  Bell 

Born  in  Ireland  1710  (  ?)  Born  in  Ireland  1715 
Died  in  Londonderry  1796  (  ?)  Died  in  Londonderry 
Xine  children  bom  in  Londonderry 


3.  William  Duncan  married  17-14  Xanmi  Bell 

Born  in  Ireland  1715  ( ?)  Born  in  Ireland  1717 
Died  in  Londonderry  1795 

Died  in  Londonderry  1807 
Nine  children  born  in  Londonderry 


4.  Robert  Duncan  married  1735  (?)  Isabella  Caldwell 
Born  in  Ireland  1702  Bom  in  Ireland  (  ?)  1711 

Died-  in  Boston  1752  Died  in  Boston  1749 

Five  children  born  in  Boston 


5.  Abraham  Duncan  married  (a  rich  widow) 
Born  in  Ireland 

Died  in  North  Carolina  about  30 
No  children 


6.  Esther  Duncan  married  James  Cassin 

Born  in  Ireland  Born  (  ?) 

Died  in  Valentine.  Conn.  Died  (?) 

No  known  children 
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7.  James  Duncan  married  1747  Elizabeth  Ball 

Born  in  Ireland  1725  Born  in  Londonderry  1725 
Died  in  Haverhill  1817  Died  in  Haverhill  1779 
Twelve  children  all  bom  in  Haverhill 
Married  2nd  Elizabeth  Leonard 
Born  in  Taunton  (  ?)  1736  Died  in  Haverhill  1785 
^Married  3rd  Hannah  Greenleaf 
Born  in  Xewburyport  ( ?)  1727 

Died  in  Haverhill  1813 


A  great  deal  of  fuss  has  recently  been  made  about 
pioneers  in  the  middle  west,  but  except  that  they  had  a 
larger  country  to  swing  about  in,  Daniel  Boone,  David 
Crockett  and  Kit  Carson  were  no  more  pioneers  than  the 
frontiersmen  of  Kew^  England  during  the  half  century  of 
conflict  with  the  French  and  Indians  that  ended  in  1763. 
These  frontiersmen  had  to  meet  not  only  bands  of  brave 
and  rather  blood-thirsty  Indians,  but  Indians  led  by  very 
skillful  French  partisans  and  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition  from  French  bases  in  Canada.  To  no  small 
extent  these  raids  were  organized  and  directed  from  there. 

Less  than  twenty  years  before  the  Duncans’  arrival,  the 
Indians  had  steadily  harried  the  frontier  from  Lancaster 
to  Wells  and  killed  many  people  and  burned  many  farms. 
In  1708,  a  determined  attack  on  Haverhill  had  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  3ilr.  Eolfe,  the  minister,  and  some  forty- 
seven  other  persons.  Although  in  1727  there  was  peace 
between  France  and  England,  there  was  pretty  bloody 
war  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonists  in  !Maine  which 
might  at  any  moment  spread  further  south.  In  fact  in 
1724,  an  attack  had  been  made  on  Dunstable  and  several 
men  killed  in  following  up  the  Indians.  This  resulted  in 
the  raisins  of  Captain  Lovewell’s  company  of  rangers  to 
hunt  the  Indians  in  the  northern  woods.  The  company 
was  ambushed  and  most  of  them  killed  near  Lovewell’s 
Pond  in  Fryeburg,  Maine,  but  the  bitter  fight  broke  the 
power  of  the  Pequawket  tribe  and  did  much  to  make  the 
frontier  safe.^ 

1  See  Parkman :  Half  Century  of  Conflict  Chaps.  V  and  XL 
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JoHx  Dcxcax  (Sox  of  George  axd  llis  Uxidextified 
First  Wife)  axd  Rachel  Todd  Duxcax 

It  was  rijjbt  on  the  heels  of  these  excitiii"  events  that 
the  Duncan  clan  arrived  in  Londonderry.  As  has  been 
said“  all  of  George  Duncan’s  children  were  born  on  the 
other  side  and  the  eldest  son  John  Duncan  was  not  the 
child  of  ^largaret  Cross  who  came  over  with  him  but  of  a 
first  wife  whose  name  is  not  recorded.  John  brought  with 
him  his  wife,  Rachel,  and  four  sons,  the  youngest  having 
been  born  on  the  voyage.  Andrew  Todd,  brother-in-law 
of  Rachel  Duncan,  and  his  mother,  Rachel  Xelson  Todd, 
had  arrived  in  Londonderry  with  the  first  group  of  settlers. 
These  Toilds  were  great  people.  At  least  two  of  Andrew 
Todd’s  brothers  were  graduates  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Andrew  became  a  Colonel  of  Militia  in  1755. 
The  mother,  Rachel  Xelson  Todd,  must  have  been  a 
woman  of  no  little  spirit  to  have  picked  up  stakes  and 
moved  to  the  wilds  of  America  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 
There  are  Todds  all  over  Xew  Hampshire  and  all  of  them 
go  back  to  Rachel.  Several  more  will  appear  in  this  story, 
but  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  wife  apparently 
came  to  Pennsylvania. 

But  to  return  to  John  Duncan,  oldest  son  of  emigrant 
George.  There  are  two  lots  apparently  assigned  to  him  on 
.the  plan  of  Xutfield“  though  perhaps  one  belonged  to  his 
eldest  son.  One  of  them  was  a  little  over  half  a  mile  due 
north  of  the  Hill  Burial  Ground,  and  the  other  a  little  east 
of  the  first  one.  The  land  of  John  Bell  was  not  far  away, 
also  that  of  Andrew  Todd  and  several  Morisons.  John 
Bell’s  family  is  very  much  part  of  this  story,  too. 

John  Duncan  probably  established  himself  on  one  of 
the  two  plots  of  land  shown  to  have  belonged  to  him.  Why 
they  should  have  been  set  off  or  sold  to  him  while  his 
father  was  forced  to  pay  Gov.  Wentworth  £100  for  his 
farm  is  not  clear.  He  probably  bought  them  from  some¬ 
one  else,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  an  allotment  to  any 
Duncan  in  the  Proprietors’  Records,^  but  there  is  no  deed 

2  See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Col.,  Vol.  LXXXVI. 

3  Drawn  by  Kev.  Jesse  G.  Murphy :  Early  Records  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  II,  p.  1”. 

4  Early  Records  of  Londonderry :  Proprietors*  Records. 
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on  file  in  the  Xew  Hampshire  Historical  Society  to  show 
from  whom  he  acquired  them. 

In  the  life  of  the  community,  John  early  bejran  to 
take  his  part.  ^March  5,  1735  he  was  made  a  member  of 
a  committee  to  choose  a  schoolmaster  and  two  years  later 
became  one  of  the  road  surveyors.®  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  his  interests  had  a  stroii"  religions  trend 
for  he  was  ordained  the  Ruling  Elder  of  the  West  Parish 
Church.  This  West  Parish  early  superceded  the  parish  at 
the  Hill  burial  ground  and  that  meetinghouse  was  never 
much  used  as  time  passed.  The  AVest  Parish  seems  to 
have  remained  Presbyterian  and  at  least  three  Duncans 
were  ruling  elders  but  the  East  Parish  became  Congrega¬ 
tional  before  1745®  After  the  original  George’s  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  land  row  between  the  town  and  the  proprietors, 
the  Duncan  family  seems  to  have  avoided  public  affairs 
and  you  seldom  find  their  names  on  any  of  the  various 
petitions  in  the  Church  rows  over  the  East  and  West 
Parishes,  or  even  on  the  petition  for  defence  against  the 
Indians  in  1747.  John  did  take  a  hand  in  a  row  with 
the  selectmen  in  1737,  when  they  tried  to  bar  out  a  lot 
of  the  rate-payers  who  had  customarily  made  up  the  elec¬ 
torate.  Apparently  the  larger  group  met  in  one  corner 
of  the  meetinghouse  and  elected  one  group  of  town  offi¬ 
cers.  and  a  much  smaller  group  probably  the  “Proprie¬ 
tors”  met  in  another  corner  and  elected  different  town 
officers,  Imt  as  they  had  the  only  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
town  on  their  side,  they  got  their  group  sworn  in.  John 
Duncan  was  against  this  and  signed  the  petition  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  to  do  something  about  it.’^ 

The  Secoxd  Gexeeatiox 
JoHx’s  Sox  JoHX  AXD  HaXXAII  HeXEEY 

John’s  eldest  son  John  was  old  enough  to  have  a  serious 
love  affair  before  he  left  Ireland  and  so  became  engaged 
to  Hannah  Henrey,  but  they  were  too  young  to  marry. 
After  he  had  established  himself  in  Londonderry,  he  sent 

5  Early  Records  of  Londonderrj’,  I,  Political  Records,  pp. 
170,  172. 

6  Centennial  Discourse  by  Rev.  L.  B.  Post,  Easter,  1876. 

7  Earlj’  Records  I,  pp.  387,  388. 
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for  Hannah.  Her  brother  paid  her  passage  to  Boston, 
but  on  reaching  Halifax,  the  rascally  captain  sold  her  as 
an  indentured  servant  ostensibly  for  her  passage  money, 
which  was  the  way  many  persons  got  their  passage  to 
America.  In  due  time  Hannah  got  word  to  her  John  who 
went  at  once  to  Halifax,  recovered  his  bride  and  married 
her,  got  the  rascally  captain  duly  punished  and  returned 
with  her  to  Londonderry.®  Both  were  noted  for  great 
personal  beauty.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  the  first  store 
in  Londonderry  and  lived  all  his  life  and  died  there.  He 
is  probably  the  Squire  John  Duncan  who  owned  the  big 
square  pew  in  the  right  hand  corner  as  you  faced  tho 
pulpit  in  the  old  meetinghouse,  next  to  Captain  Thomas 
Patterson  and  next  but  one  to  Lieutenant  John  Pinker¬ 
ton.® 

The  second  John’s  son  Robert,  moved  to  Antrim  in 
1787,  and  established  a  family  there  which  continued  most 
of  the  next  century  as  respected  citizens.^®  There  were 
a  lot  of  Duncans  in  Antrim  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
19th  Century.^^ 

JoHx  AXD  Rachel’s  Othee  Sons  and  Daughtees 

George,  the  second  son  of  John  and  Rachel  Todd,  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Bell  and  moved  to  Peterborough.  They  had  a 
number  of  daughters  and  a  son  George.  The  daughter 
Elizabeth  married  Samuel  Taggart,  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  daughter  Rachel  married  Deacon  John 
Todd  of  Peterborough.^^  Esther  married  Moses  Black 
of  Boston  and  lived  in  the  Old  Quincy  House  in  Quincy 
most  of  her  life.^*  This  Moses  Black  certainly  had  a 
weakness  for  Duncans.  He  was  engaged  to  one  and  after 
her  death,  married  another  and  after  her  death  a  third. 

George,  the  son  of  George  and  Mary  Bell,  married  Jane 
Ferguson  who  died  in  1802  leaving  one  daughter.  Later 
he  married  a  widow  Mrs.  Betsy  Taylor  who  was  the 

8  W.  R.  Cochrane :  History  of  Antrim,  N.  H. 

9  Plan  by  Rev.  J.  G.  McMurphy  in  Willey:  Book  of  Nut- 
field,  p.  158. 

10  W.  R.  Cochrane :  History  of  Antrim. 

11  ibid,  p.  470. 

12  E.  P.  Parker :  History  of  Londonderry,  p.  270. 

13  Notes  from  Albert  Thorndike. 
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mother  of  his  other  five  children  and  died  in  1829,  and  as 
he  lived  to  be  eighty-four  he  married  a  third  wife  before 
he  died  in  1851.^^  He  moved  to  Preble,  N.  Y.,  in  1813, 
but  his  children  were  born  in  Peterborough.  The  late 
Albert  Thorndike  of  Boston  was  descended  from  his 
daughter  Mary  who  was  brought  up  in  Quincy  by  her 
aunt  Esther  Black  and  married  Daniel  Wells  of  Green¬ 
field,  Massachusetts. 

William,  another  son  of  John  and  Rachel  Todd,  mar¬ 
ried  Jane  Alexander.  He  seems  to  have  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  Londonderry.  Of  his  three  daughters  only  Rosanna 
who  married  Thomas  Lamb  of  Boston  left  any  descend¬ 
ants.^®  They  are  a  numerous  and  delightful  tribe. 

Of  the  daughters  of  John  and  Rachel  Todd,  Rachel 
married  Samuel  Archibald  and  moved  to  !Yova  Scotia 
about  1760.  The  Attorney  General  of  iN’ova  Scotia  and 
other  eminent  persons  there  were  her  descendants.  It  is 
said^®  that  the  Archibalds  of  Xova  Scotia  came  direct 
from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  but  one  John  Archibald  was 
a  selectman  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  for  many  years  after 
1728^’^  and  a  Samuel  was  a  deer  warden  in  1748.^® 

Another  daughter  Rosanna,  Avas  one  of  the  wdves  of 
]\roses  Black  mentioned  above  and  a  third,  Margaret, 
married  Thomas  Taggart  of  Peterborough.  Of  the  other 
three  daughters  Xaomi  is  supposed  to  have  married  a 
Smith,  and  Sally  a  Hoffran,  but  the  record  ends  there. 
Mary  married  her  first  cousin  John,^®  son  of  George  and 
Letitia  Bell  Duncan.  Of  the  other  sons  Abraham  and 
James  there  is  no  record  and  this  also  closes  the  record 
of  the  oldest  son  of  the  emigrant  and  his  family.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Duncans  of  Peterborough  and  Antrim, 
the  Taggarts  of  Peterborough,  and  the  Lambs  and  Thorn- 

14  Albert  Smith:  History  of  Peterborough,  Pt.  II,  p.  60. 

15  Parker:  Londonderry,  p.  270. 

16  I.  Longworth :  Life  of  Hon.  Samuel  G.  W.  Archibald,  p.  1. 

17  Early  Records,  Political,  I,  p.  73. 

18  Ibid,  p.  283. 

19  Ms.  genealogy  formerly  owned  by  John  Bryant  of  Bos¬ 
ton  hereafter  called  Bryant  Genealogy. 
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dikes  of  Boston  and  the  Archibalds  of  Xova  Scotia,  all 
run  back  to  this  branch  of  the  Duncans.^® 

George  (Son  of  George  and  Margaret  Cross  Duncan) 
AND  Letitia  Bell 

George  Duncan,  the  second  son  of  the  emigrant,  was 
himself  born  in  Ireland  about  1710  and  married  Letitia 
Bell,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Bell  and  Elizabeth  (Todd) 
Bell.  Letitia  was  born  in  1715  also  in  Ireland,  but  came 
over  with  her  father  some  five  years  before  the  Duncans 
arrived.  They  were  married  about  1730  soon  after  the 
Dxmcans  settled.  His  land,  probably  purchased  for  him 
by  his  father,  was  alongside  his  brother  John’s  and  just 
a  short  distance  from  the  Bell  property,  but  in  1737,  his 
father  deeded  to  him  31  acres  of  the  land  he  bought  from 
Governor  Wentworth. 

George  Duncan  seems  to  have  been  best  known  as  a 
deacon  of  the  church  and  was  usually  called  Deacon  Dun¬ 
can.  He  was  often  buying  and  selling  land  in  London¬ 
derry  and  also  speculated  in  some  land  way  up  in  Thorn¬ 
ton,  17.  H.  He  was  also  often  a  road  surveyor  and  evi¬ 
dently  a  substantial  citizen,  but  probably  lived  right  in 
Londonderry  all  his  life.  There  was  a  stone  in  1933  to 
his  wife  Letitia,  who  died  May  5,  1767,  in  the  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery,  but  the  writer  has  not  located  one  to  him.^- 

They  had  eight  or  nine  children  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
John,  born  in  1731,  who  married  his  cousin  Mary  Dun¬ 
can,  daughter  of  John  and  Kachel  Todd  Duncan  men¬ 
tioned  above.  He  moved  to  Antrim,  was  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  state  senate  and  finally  died  at  91.  His  son 
James  moved  to  Hancock  and  indulged  in  politics  to  the 

20  There  is  also  an  unaccounted  for  William  H.  Duncan  of 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  whom  Parker  in  his  Historj'  of  Londonderry  (p. 
270)  says  belongs  to  the  descendants  of  John  and  Kachel  Todd 
Duncan,  but  where  does  he  fit  in?  J.  Q.  Bittinger  in  his  History 
of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  says  William  H.,  w-as  born  in  Candia  in  1807 
was  the  son  of  William  Duncan  and  Mary  McMurphy,  but  who 
was  this  William  the  son  of?  John  of  the  second  generation 
had  no  son  William  and  his  brother  William’s  son  William 
never  married. 

21  Deed,  Sept.  30,  1737,  in  N.  H.,  Historical  Society. 

22  See  also  Willey:  Book  of  Xutfield,  p.  117  for  inscriptions 
in  Hill  Graveyard. 
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extent  of  representing  that  town  in  the  legislature.  Of 
the  other  sons  George  went  west  and  there  is  no  record 
of  his  doings.  Of  Robert  who  is  listed  in  the  family- 
record  bnt  not  mentioned  bv  Parker,  nothing  is  known 
and  the  same  is  time  of  Josiah.  Samuel  died  as  an  in¬ 
fant  and  is  buried  in  the  Hill  Cemetery. 

Of  the  daughters  there  is  no  record  about  Margaret.^® 
Elizabeth  married  James  Cunningham  of  Pembroke  and 
Letitia  married  Captain  Alexander  Todd  of  Ilooksett. 
The  latter  couple  had  several  children  two  of  whom  mar¬ 
ried  ^[orisons  of  Peterborough.  Deacon  John  Todd  of 
that  to-wm  was  one  of  their  grandchildren. 

Captain  Alexander  Todd  was  an  officer  in  the  last 
French  war  and  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Ilooksett.  and 
his  eldest  son  John  was  drowned  in  the  Amoskeag  Falls 
in  1754.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  Captain  Todd  re¬ 
turned  to  Ixmdonderrv. 

This  completes  the  record  of  the  family  of  Deacon 
George  and  Letitia  but  it  is  evident  that  they  contributed 
substantially  to  Antrim,  Hancock  and  Peterborough,  not 
to  mention  Pembroke  not  usually  thought  of  as  a  Scotch 
town  but  adjacent  to  Hooksett. 

William  and  Xagmi  Bell  Duncan 

Next  we  come  to  William  Duncan,  another  son  of 
George  and  Margaret  Cross,  who  was  born  in  Ireland 
about  1713  and  died  in  1795.  He  married  another  Bell 
girl,  Naomi,  who  was  born  about  1715  and  died  in  1804. 
They  also  lived  all  their  lives  in  Londonderry.  He  was 
a  deacon  of  the  church  and  bought  various  pieces  of  land 
which  suggests  that  he  was  a  farmer.-^  He  also  was  a 
captain  of  the  militia  and  wms  usually  known  as  Captain 
Duncan. 

Three  of  their  sons  George,  John  and  Isaac  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Acworth.-®  George  and  Isaac  prob¬ 
ably  never  married  or  at  least  left  no  children,  but  John 
made  up  for  it.  He  had  moved  to  Acworth  in  1776.  He 

23  Margaret  is  not  in  Parker  but  is  in  the  Bryant  genealogy. 
She  may  have  died  young. 

24  Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  271. 

25  R.  L.  Merrill :  History  of  Acworth,  Acworth,  1879. 
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married  Margaret  Dickey  in  1778,  and  she  had  seven 
children  before  her  death  in  1792,  then  he  married  Betsy 
Prouty,  who  had  eleven  children  more  and  lived  till  1871. 
This  John  was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolution  and  lived  much 
of  his  life  in  Acworth,  but  later  moved  to  Barnet,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Xone  of  his  four  sons  stayed  in  Acworth  or  even 
in  Barnet  except  his  son  John  who  lived  some  time  in 
Barnet,  but  died  in  Cedar  City,  Utah,  in  1872.*®  Adam 
lived  for  a  while  in  Barnet,  but  William  married  Ruth 
C.  Gilmore  of  Windham  while  in  Acworth,-'^  and  then 
moved  out  to  Michigan.  Horace  lived  in  Monroe.^® 
Senator  Flanders  of  Vermont  is  descended  from  this 
Barnet  branch  of  the  family.-® 

The  fourth  son  of  William  and  I7aomi  stayed  in  Lon¬ 
donderry.  He  was  William  usually  called  Captain  like 
his  father.  He  remained  unmarried  and  died  in  1797 
and  has  a  stone  in  the  Hill  Cemetery.  This  accounts  for 
all  the  sons. 

There  were  six  daughters  in  this  family.  Of  Naomi 
and  Mary  who  are  mentioned  on  the  family  record,  but 
not  by  Parker,®®  there  is  no  further  information  which 
probably  means  they  died  as  children.  Rachel  made  the 
most  brilliant  match  for  she  married  Major  John  Pinker¬ 
ton.  He  must  have  been  much  older  than  she  for  he  was 
born  in  Ireland.  He  had  no  intention  of  being  a  farmer 
and  like  a  later  distinguished  member  of  the  Duncan 
family,  began  life  as  a  pack-pedler  walking  from  town 
to  town  selling  small  goods  at  the  scattered  farms,  but  he 
saved  the  money  he  made  and  started  a  small  store  in 
1750  for  imported  goods  in  his  own  house.  He  accumu¬ 
lated  a  large  fortune  for  the  times  and  eventually  left 
the  town  some  thirty  thousand  dollars,  part  of  which  was 
used  to  start  Pinkerton  Academy,  which  is  still  going.®^ 
He  had  four  daughters  and  one  son  so  most  of  those  by 
the  name  of  Pinkerton  are  descended  from  his  brother’s 

26  Bryant  genealogj-. 

27  Morrison :  History  of  Windham,  p.  537. 

28  Fred  P.  Wells:  History  of  Barnet,  Burlington,  1922. 

29  Letter  (1951)  from  Senator  Flanders. 

30  Parker’s  Londonderr3’,  p.  271. 

31  Parker’s  Londonderrj-,  p.  273. 
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two  sons.  Susannah  married  Joseph  Patterson  of  Hen- 
niker.  The  Pattersons  had  lots  of  Duncan  intermarriages 
for  Hannah,  a  daughter  of  John  Duncan  of  the  fourth 
generation,  married  a  Thomas  Patterson  of  Londonderry 
some  time  after  1800,  and  Elizabeth  Patterson  married 
William  Duncan  of  Candia,®^  but  just  where  this  Joseph 
of  Henniker  fits  into  the  Patterson  picture  is  not  clear. 

J ane  Duncan  married  her  first  cousin  Abraham,  the  son 
of  John  and  Rachel  (Todd)  Duncan.  Elizabeth  married 
Thomas  Moore  of  Acworth,  which  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  three  of  her  brothers  were  in  Acworth,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  further  data  about  her  family  though 
there  were  a  lot  of  Moores  in  Londonderry.  Margaret 
married  William  Adams  of  the  third  generation  of  the 
Londonderry  Adamses.  His  father  was  a  soldier  and 
later  a  captain  in  the  Revolution.  Margaret  had  three 
daughters,  Mary,  Jane  and  Sarah,®®  but  that  is  all  that 
appears  about  them.  These  Duncan  girls  were  not  usual¬ 
ly  old  maids,  however. 

Robert  (Son  of  George  and  Margaret  Cross  Duncan) 
AND  Isabella  Caldwell 

Wliile  the  three  older  Diincan  sons  settled  down  in  Lon¬ 
donderry  and  raised  their  large  families  on  farms  there, 
Robert  seems  to  have  moved  to  Boston  soon,  if  in  truth, 
he  ever  got  beyond  Boston.  He  married  Isabella  Cald¬ 
well,  but  whether  before  or  after  leaving  Londonderry  is 
not  recorded.  There  were  Caldwells  in  Londonderry  but 
she  was  the  daughter  of  John  Caldwell  (1666-1732)  and 
his  wife  Isabella  Wasson  both  of  County  Antrim,  Ire¬ 
land®^  said  to  have  settled  in  Portsmouth,  H.  H.  She  was 
born  in  1711,  and  died  in  1749,®®  so  somebody  must  know 
something  about  her.  By  1737,  Robert  had  joined  the 
Charitable  Irish  Society  in  Boston,®®  so  was  probably 
there  by  that  time.  He  must  have  been  the  best  business- 

32  Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  292.  (See  note  20) 

33  Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  255. 

34  Letter  Oct.  7,  1949,  of  Robert  H.  Stevenson,  Esq.  of 
Boston. 

35  Bryant  genealogy. 

36  Bolton’s  Pioneers. 
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man  among  George’s  sons  for  he  was  made  executor  of 
his  father’s  w’ill  and  he  had  the  custody  of  his  brother 
Abraham’s  legacy. 

Robert  and  Isabella  had  five  children  but  disaster 
seemed  to  follow’  the  family  in  most  cases.  Margaret  mar¬ 
ried  John  Boies  of  Milton,  lived  in  Boston  and  died  child¬ 
less.  George  married  Sally  McIIard  of  Haverhill.  She 
w’as  probably  the  daughter  of  James  ^IcHard  who  was  a 
pretty  active  citizen  in  Haverhill  around  1750.  He  prob¬ 
ably  lived  in  the  West  Parish  and  kept  a  slave  or  two. 
He  petitioned  for  land  near  the  foot  of  Pecker  St,,  to 
run  a  distillery  and  w’as  all  mixed  up  in  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  row’  of  1747-8.  He  w’as  one  of  the  six  men  named  in 
the  grant  of  six  tow’iiships  in  Maine  beyond  the  Penobscot 
River  w’hich  included  James  Duncan, Isaac  Osgood, 
David  Marsh  and  others  though  .Tonathan  Buck®*  was  the 
only  one  who  ever  w’ent  to  !Maine.  His  name  is  also  on 
the  list  of  petitioners  for  a  grant  of  the  town  of  Rumford, 
!Maine.  He  and  probably  his  sons  Thomas  and  James 
served  in  the  militia  either  during  the  last  French  war, 
or  during  the  Revolution.®*  In  short  the  ^IcIIards  w’ere 
real  people  and  no  doubt  Sally  w’as  of  this  family.  Sally 
unfortunately  lost  her  husband  within  a  year  and  had  no 
children  by  him. 

The  only  other  son  in  this  family  was  Robert  and  his 
life  was  a  tragedy.  He  married  a  Rand,  but  who  or 
w’here  does  not  appear.  They  had  four  children,  but 
Robert  himself  and  all  but  one  of  his  children  died  of 
consumption  without  issue. 

The  daughter  Isabella^*  was  the  conspicuous  member 
of  this  family.  She  married  ^Matthew’  Stevenson,  son  of 
Thomas  Stevenson  of  Glasgow,  and  settled  in  Cohasset, 
Matthew  w’as  born  in  1736  and  died  in  1775.  Isabella 
seems  to  have  died  the  same  year. 

Of  their  tw’o  sons  both  named  William,  the  first  died 

.37  Youngest  son  of  George  and  Margaret  Cross  Duncan. 

38  Founder  of  Bucksport. 

39  George  W.  Chase:  History  of  Haverhill,  Haverhill,  p. 
243  etc. 

40  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Wolcott  of  Milton  owns  a  portrait  of 
Isabella. 
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in  infancy,  bnt  the  other  married  Hannah  Greeley  and 
a  long  line  of  Boston  Stevensons  come  from  them.  Isa¬ 
bella  their  daughter  married  Joshua  Thomas  of  Plymouth 
and  left  three  daughters.  Margaret  married  Alden  Brad¬ 
ford.  who  was  born  1765  and  died  1843.  They  left  eight 
children  of  whom  the  eldest,  ^Margaret,  married  William 
H.  Eliot. It  would  require  a  separate  volume  to  follow 
the  ramifications  of  this  Stevenson  tribe  who  run  off 
through  the  Eliots,  Curtises  and  Dwights,  but  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  often  the  name  Duncan  occurs  in  the  names  in 
all  the  families  in  the  next  generation. 

Abraham,  Son  of  George  and  Margaret  Cross  Duncan 

Alwit  Abraham  we  know  very  little,  he  evidently  left 
Londonderry  and  went  to  Boston.  It  seems  likely  that 
he  cost  his  father  considerable  money  for  he  cut  him  off 
with  a  small  legacy  and  entrusted  even  that  to  his  brother 
Robert.  The  family  record  shows  that  he  went  to  Xorth 
Carolina,  married  a  rich  widow  and  soon  died  without 
issue.  ^lany  northern  men  were  sent  south  before  the 
Revolution,  to  represent  northern  merchants,  and  his 
brother  might  well  have  sent  him  to  Edenton  or  Beaufort 
for  this  purpose,  but  this  is  conjecture  not  recorded  fact. 

Esther,  Daughter  of  George 
AND  Marg^u{et  Cross  Duncan 

Esther  married  a  Mr.  James  Cassin  or  Cassan  and 
settled  in  Valentine,  Connecticut,  but  no  such  place  as 
Valentine  is  known  to  the  modem  atlas.  It  is  probably 
a  small  village  in  some  township  or  has  changed  its  name. 

Londonderry,  Antrim,  Peterborough,  Hancock, 

•  Henniker  and  Acwortii 

Before  taking  up  James  the  last  of  the  emigrant  sons 
of  George,  who  will  be  considered  in  the  next  instalment, 
it  is  well  to  look  at  the  sort  of  country  this  clan  of  Dun¬ 
cans  had  chosen  for  their  promised  land.  Unless  you  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sea  the  only  industry  by  which  you  could  make 
a  living  in  Xew  England  in  1750,  was  farming  and  the 

40a  Bryant  genealogy. 
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small  attendant  services,  such  as  the  grist  mill,  the  saw 
mill,  the  fulling  mill,  and  the  carding  mill,  and  for  the 
few  shrewd,  able  and  economical  men,  the  country  store. 
This  required  much  land  to  support  a  rapidly  growing 
farm  population.  The  many  beautiful  fast  running 
brooks  and  small  rivers  which  their  simple  engineering 
could  dam  and  convert  into  small  water  powers  were  also 
of  great  value.  The  great  water  powers  of  the  large  rivers 
could  not  yet  be  controlled.  Until  the  Indian  menace  was 
eliminated  by  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1763,  advance  to 
the  northward  was  perilous  in  the  extreme,  but  by  that 
time,  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  scant  productivity 
of  the  ^N’ew  England  soil  already  possessed,  was  great, 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  a  fair  living  even  by  working 
from  “sun  to  sun”  as  these  people  all  did,  was  felt  by 
all,  so  as  soon  as  they  could  they  pressed  northward.  The 
great  fertile  valleys  like  those  of  the  ISilerrimack  and  the 
Connecticut  were  early  preemptied,  and  then  the  lesser 
valleys  were  explored. 

Londonderry  is  beautiful  rolling  country  with  fairly 
high  long  ridges  the  slopes  of  which  made  fair  farms, 
especially  when  first  cleared,  and  the  falls  on  the  Beaver 
River  supplied  many  small  water  powers.  The  farms, 
however,  could  not  support  increasing  numbers  of  families, 
as  the  young  people  grew  up  and  they  pushed  off  into  the 
smaller  valleys  to  the  north  and  west.  The  country  to 
the  north  and  east  was  largely  infertile  sand  plains,  and 
the  Merrimack  valley  with  its  great  fertile  meadows  was 
largely  occupied  when  the  grandchildren  of  the  first  Lon¬ 
donderry  settlers  started  moving  out,  so  they  went  west 
across  the  Merrimack  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Souhegan 
River  across  the  Packmonadnocks  to  Peterborough  where 
they  found  a  friendly  land  with  many  small  water  powers 
and  some  good  farms,  but  less  level  than  Londonderry, 
then  they  pushed  on  down  the  valley  of  the  Contoocook  to 
Hancock,  Antrim,  Hillsboro  and  Henniker.  Except  per¬ 
haps  at  Antrim  they  were  not  the  first  settlers,  but  they 
arrived  before  all  the  good  land  was  taken  up  and  left  a 
definite  impression  on  these  towns.  The  mountains  to  the 
northward  of  Hillsboro  were  forbidding,  and  by  none  too 
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easy  a  route  they  reached  Acworth  in  the  first  valley  east 
of  the  Connecticut,  There  are  the  traces  of  Londonderry 
people  in  many  other  towns  like  the  Todds  in  New  Lon¬ 
don  and  Warner,  and  the  Starks  in  Dunbarton,  but  we 
are  only  interested  here  in  the  spread  of  the  Duncan 
family.  Perhaps  these  exiled  Scots  took  to  these  lovely 
small  New  Hampshire  valleys  because  they  were  hill 
people  and  it  was  in  their  blood  to  love  hills  and  clear 
running  brooks,  little  fertile  meadows  and  pretty  glens. 
These  people  are  not  plains  people  and  they  are  not  happy 
with  vast  horizons,  and  muddy  rivers. 

The  Bells  of  Londonderry 

Before  leaving  Londonderry  to  take  up  the  fortunes  of 
the  last  of  the  emigrant  sons  of  the  emigrant,  a  word  should 
be  said  about  the  Bells  and  the  Todds,  No  families  were 
ever  more  closely  allied  than  the  Bells,  the  Todds  and 
the  Duncans,  It  should  be  remembered  that  George, 
William  and  James  Duncan  all  married  daughters  of 
John  Bell,  that  the  eldest  brother  John  had  married 
Rachel  Todd,  who  was  a  sister  of  Mrs,  John  Bell,  and  that 
Rachel’s  son  John  married  Mary,  another  daughter  of 
John  Bell,  who  was  of  course  his  own  cousin.  There  were 
also  other  Todd-Duncan  marriages  as  the  years  went  on. 
The  net  result  is  that  there  was  about  as  much  Bell  and 
Todd  blood  in  the  Duncan  family  as  there  was  Duncan 
blood, 

John  Bell  came  to  Londonderry  in  1720,  seven  years 
ahead  of  George  Duncan  but  did  not  bring  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  till  1722,^^  Andrew  Todd  arrived  the 
same  year.  As  John  Bell  and  John,  the  eldest  son  of 
George  Duncan,  had  both  married  sisters  of  Andrew  Todd, 
and  John  Bell  is  known  to  have  come  from  Ball^unony, 
it  is  strong  corroborative  evidence  that  the  Duncans  lived 
there  also,  Mrs,  James  Todd,  the  mother  of  Elizabeth 
Bell  and  Rachel  Duncan,  was  Rachel  Nelson  who  died 
in  1745,  and  family  tradition  says  she  was  of  the  family 
of  Lord  Nelson  though  long  before  his  time.  Anyway 
she  was  bom  in  Scotland  and  two  of  her  sons  who  later 
emigrated  to  Boston  were  graduates  of  the  University  of 

41  Parker’s  Londonderry,  p,  262, 
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Edinburgh.'*-  In  short  these  Todds  were  educated  and 
interesting  people  and  tradition  has  it  that  old  Rachel 
Iselson  Todd  held  her  head  up  pretty  well.  The  Todds 
were  members  of  the  East  Parish,  which  was  the  original 
parish  of  the  proprietors,  and  Rachel  has  a  big  tomb  on 
the  main  path  of  the  old  cemetery.'*® 

John  Bell  was  quite  a  character  in  the  settlement  and 
as  an  original  proprietor  had  many  valuable  grants  in  the 
town,  while  the  Duncans  had  to  buy  all  their  land.  He 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  his  profile  still  preserved 
is  that  of  a  keen  and  intelligent  man.  His  son  Samuel 
moved  to  Xew  York  and  married  Sarah  Storow,  while 
his  other  son  John  married  Mary  Ann  Gilmore  and  moved 
to  Chester.  John  was  the  father  of  John  Bell,  Governor 
of  Xew  Hampshire  in  1828. 

It  is,  however,  the  daughters  we  are  chiefly  interested 
in  here.  Letitia  was  married  to  Deacon  George  Duncan 
and  Xaomi  to  Captain  William  before  their  father  made 
his  will  in  1743,  and  both  of  their  husbands  are  left  small 
legacies  in  money  and  land  and  George  is  joined  with 
Andrew  Todd  as  executor.^*  Curiously  he  leaves  his 
grandson  John,  the  son  of  George  Duncan  and  Letitia 
Bell,  forty  acres  of  land,  but  does  not  mention  any  other 
grandsons  of  whom  there  were  several  then  living.  This 
may  have  been  because  he  was  a  namesake,  but  he  had  at 
least  two  other  grandsons  by  the  name  of  John  then  living. 
He  authorized  George  to  sell  the  land  for  his  son  John’s 
benefit  before  he  came  of  age  and  four  years  later  George 
did  deed  it  back  to  Samuel  Bell  for  £40.*®  This  grandson 
was  the  one  who  married  Mary  Duncan  later  and  moved 
to  Antrim.  George  Duncan,  the  son  of  John  and  Rachel 
(Todd)  Duncan,  who  later  married  Mary  Bell  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  will. 

Xow  there  is  a  strong  tradition  in  the  family  that  later 
the  Duncans  did  not  get  along  well  with  old  lady  Bell, 
John  Bell’s  widow,  but  that  feud  must  have  grown  up 
after  the  old  man’s  death.  The  third  Bell  daughter,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  eventually  announced  that  she  was  going  to  marry 

42  Ibid,  p.  301. 

43  See  Willey :  Book  of  Nutfield,  p.  349. 

44  Will  of  John  Bell — N.  H.,  Historical  Society. 

45  Deed  in  N.  H.  Historical  Society. 
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James  Duiican  and  the  story  is  that  old  lady  Bell  ordered 
her  out  of  the  house  if  she  did.  Xow  this  James,  whose 
career  we  shall  presently  follow,  forsook  the  established 
path  of  his  older  brothers  of  settling  as  a  respectable 
farmer  in  Londonderry  and  becoming  an  elder  in  the 
church,  etc.,  and  became  a  pack  pedler  trading  to  the 
farmers  in  the  adjoining  towns.  Mrs.  Bell  may  not  have 
considered  this  profession  quite  respectable.  Even  his 
great-granddaughters  in  the  next  century  were  inclined 
not  to  mention  this  stage  of  his  career,  but  !Mrs.  Bell  need 
not  have  worried  for  Elizabeth  became  the  mother  of  the 
most  honored  and  successful  family  of  the  whole  group. 
The  fact  that  her  youngest  daughter  ^lary  also  married 
a  Duncan,  the  nephew  of  the  others,  namely  George  the 
son  of  John  Duncan  and  Rachel  Todd,  may  not  have 
assuaged  the  old  lady  Bell’s  feelings  even  though  he  was 
her  own  nephew. 

Xow  of  course  four  Bell  girls  could  not  have  married 
four  Duncans  without  Yankee  wits  making  jokes  about  it. 
On  one  side  there  are  stories  of  the  necessity  of  belling 
the  wild  Duncans  and  on  the  other  side  that  the  brilliant 
Duncans  got  all  the  belles  in  Londonderry.  These  merry 
quips  and  all  the  changes  on  them  have  been  handed  down 
to  the  present  generation  in  the  family. 

Whether  the  story  about  old  lady  Bell  is  true  or  not, 
there  never  was  any  great  intimacy  between  the  Duncan 
family  descended  from  Elizabeth  Bell,  and  the  Todd  and 
Bell  families  in  the  later  generations.  Old  lady  Bell  lived 
nearly  thirty  years  after  her  husband  died  and  there  was 
lots  of  time  to  carrv-  on  a  family  feud,  but  John  Bell’s  will 
seems  to  show  that  he  had  no  aversions  to  the  Duncans,  so 
it  probably  began  as  a  petticoat  affair. 

This  feud  went  on  for  a  couple  of  generations  for  there 
was  no  great  warmth  of  feeling  behveen  Gov.  John  Bell 
of  Xew  Hampshire  and  Col.  James  H.  Duncan,  wbo  was 
a  member  of  Congress  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  and  first  mayor  of  Haverhill.  The  present  writer 
has  not  been  able  to  find  a  scrap  of  written  evidence  of 
the  Bell-Duncan  feud  but  has  heard  the  story  from  many 
old  members  of  the  family  sixty  or  so  years  ago. 

(To  he  contmued) 


A  PROPOSED  STATUE  TO  GEORGE  PEABODY, 
PHILANTHROPIST,  1869 


Document  edited  by  David  Lindsey 


On  November  4, 1869,  George  Peabody,  self-expatriated 
American  financier  and  philanthropist,  died  in  London. 
Only  a  short  time  before,  he  had  returned  from  a  visit 
to  his  native  land  to  discover  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  unveiled  a  statue  of  him  on  the  east  side  of  London’s 
Royal  Exchange,  His  death  was  now  mourned  by  thous¬ 
ands  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  had  benefited  from 
his  generous  gifts.  His  fortune,  large  for  an  American 
of  his  day,  had  been  distributed  widely.  Recipients  of 
his  benefactions  included  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities, 
each  of  which  had  received  $150,000  for  natural  history 
museums,  Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore  with  $1,500,000 
for  a  library,  free  lectures,  art  exhibits  and  music  concerts, 
Peabody  Education  Fund  with  $3,500,000  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  education  in  the  impoverished,  post-Civil  War 
South  and  the  city  of  London  with  $2,500,000  for  the 
construction  of  homes  for  workers’  families.^ 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  were  also  given  to  the  Salem 
East  India  Marine  Society,  now  the  Peabody  Iiluseum  of 
Salem,  the  Peabody  Institute  Library  of  Danvers  and  the 
Peabody  Institute  Library  of  Peabody,  all  in  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

After  Peabody’s  death  funeral  services  were  held  in  his 
memory  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Among  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  was  Queen  Victoria,  who  a  few  months  earlier  had 
offered  to  knight  the  American  financier,  an  honor  that 
he  had  declined  with  thanks.  Now  Peabody’s  remains 
were  carried  to  the  United  States  on  board  the  H.  M.  S. 
Monarch  with  American  and  French  warships  as  a  naval 
escort.^ 

1  Scott  H.  Paradise.  “George  Peabody,”  Dictionary  of 
American  Bioyraphy,  ed.  by  Dumas  Malone  (20  vols.,  New  York, 
1928-1937),  XIV,  337.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  “George  Peabody,” 
Dictionary  of  Xational  Biography,  ed.  by  Leslie  Stephen  and 
Sidney  Lee  (22  vols.;  London,  1921-1922),  XV,  575-576. 

2  Paradise,  op.  cit.,  pp.  337-388.  Macdonald,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
575-576. 
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Less  than  two  months  after  Peabody’s  death,  another 
American  expatriate,  Joel  T.  Harris,^  a  Kentucky-bom 
sculptor  residing  in  Florence,  Italy,  proposed  that  a  statue 
be  executed  in  memory  of  George  Peabody.  Hart  em¬ 
bodied  this  suggestion  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox,^ 
member  of  the  United  States  Congress  from  New  York 
City.  During  the  previous  summer  Cox  and  his  wife 
had  visited  Hart’s  studio  in  Florence  and  both  had  sat 
for  their  busts  to  be  carved  in  Italian  marble.  Now  Hart 
proposed  that  Cox  take  a  hand  in  persuading  the  United 
States  government  or  New  York  City  to  erect  a  statue 
of  Peabody,  with  Hart  commissioned  to  do  the  work.  The 
following  extract  is  from  Hart’s  letter  to  Cox,  dated 
December  23,  1869,  from  Florence,  Italy.® 

“23  December,  1869 

Certain  ‘Rabids’  here  of  big  names  having  so  detracted, 
&  especially  since  the  late  honours  shown  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  philanthropist,  Peabody,  prompted  the  en¬ 
closed  stanza  which  I  shall  publish  in  my  ‘epic.’ 

I,  too,  like  Mr.  Peabody  &  yourself,  take  a  broad  view 
of  this  our  Great  and  whole  American  family,  and  that 
while  I  would  not  make  a  sectional  monument,®  to  mooti- 
fy  [sic]  a  part  of  my  brave  countrymen,  for  any  consid¬ 
eration,  though  a  Union  man  always, — ^yet  I  should  be 
proud  of  the  honour  of  making  a  Statue  of  Geo.  Peabody 
who  was  my  personal  friend,  for  our  capital,  or  for  N. 
York. 

You  have  more  work  of  the  greatest  importance,  to 
do[,]  I  know,  yet,  if  you  were  to  take  this  into  your  head, 

3  Harris  had  executed  statues  of  Henry  Clay,  Andrew  Jack- 
son  and  others.  He  died  in  1877.  Mantle  Fielding,  ed.  Diction- 
art/  of  American  Painters,  l^culptors  ami  Engravers  (Philadel¬ 
phia,  C.  1926),  p.  237. 

4  Cox  served  in  Congress  from  Ohio,  1857-1865,  and  from 
New  York  City,  1869  until  his  death  in  1889  with  but  a  two- 
year  break  when  he  served  as  American  Minister  to  Turkey. 
During  1869  Cox  had  traveled  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  .\lgiers 
and  Corsica  and  wrote  of  his  experiences  in  A  Search  for  Winter 
Sunbeams  (New  York,  1869). 

5  This  letter  is  in  the  present  writer’s  possession. 

6  Referring  to  Civil  War  statues  that  were  alreadj'  arising 
in  the  United  States. 
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you  could  do  more  with  your  influence  in  this  thing  than 
any  other  man  in  the  TJ.S. 

Just  between  ourselves, — might  not  this  work  all  around 
splendidly — A  Man  of  World  wide  fame — honor,  pride  in 
it — I  had  just  thought  of  it,  and  coppied  [sic]  the  stanza 
I  enclose.  I  could  have  access  to  all  the  best  likenesses 
of  him  as  the  study. — I  have  never  sought  but  one  statue, 
Clay — and  that  has  been  made  a  study  for  the  like  at 
home,  &  abroad. 

What  a  handsome  mutual  compliment  it  would  be  for 
you  to  present  me  the  doing  of  the  statue  through  vote, — 
or  by  subscription;  &  I  present  to  you  that  Grand  Bust 
you  saw  at  my  studio,  of  Gen.  Jackson,'^  with  his  famous 
letter  about  it ;  and  the  one  of  his  staff — they  should  all 
go  together: — 

Or  something  else  in  your  own  way — What  think  you 
of  it? 


Your  old  friend, 

J.  T.  Hart. 


Hon.  S.  S.  Cox.’- 

Hart  enclosed  the  following  poem : 

George  Peabody 

Whate’er  the  frailties  of  a  Soul  so  great. 

Few  are  so  small  as  try  to  soil  his  name: 

Alike  the  Prince  and  Beggar  on  him  wait 
To  show  their  homage,  while  the  Nations  claim 
To  bow  around  his  cenotaph  of  fame: — 

For  Man  the  Virtues,  in  their  work  begun. 

The  more  shall  glow  from  splendours  of  his  flame ; 

Show  the  Great  Mother,  and  her  glorious  Son 

How  Fortune  can  reach  Fame;  and  Rivals  may  be  one. 


7  This  must  have  had  a  special  appeal  for  Cox  who  always 
considered  himself  an  old-fashioned  Jacksonian  Democrat. 


FRANCIS  LOW,  A  SALEM  YOUTH 
DIES  ON  BOARD  SHIP  IN  THE  CHINA  SEA 


Notes  By  Elma  Loixes 


Francis  Low  was  the  eighth  child  and  sixth  son  of  Seth 
Low.  He  was  probably  born  in  the  Crombie  Street  house 
in  Salem  of  which  his  sister  Harriet  speaks  with  such 
affection  in  her  Macao  Journal.  His  mother  was  Mary 
Porter,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ruth  Allen  Porter  of 
Topsfield  and  his  uncle  was  known  as  Deacon  Elijah  Por¬ 
ter  of  Salem.  He  was  bom  on  September  9th,  1819, 
and  ten  years  later  almost  to  a  day,  his  family  removed 
from  Salem  where  the  harbor  was  silting  up  and  shipping 
affected  to  New  York,  where  his  father  had  begun  anew 
his  export  and  import  business  in  drugs  on  Fletcher  Street. 
Before  moving  down  he  had  begun  to  build  two  houses 
on  Concord  Street,  Brooklyn  for  himself  and  his  younger 
brother  William  Henrs’  Low,  who  had  gone  to  Canton  for 
five  years  to  be  head  of  the  house  of  Russell  &  Company 
and  who  had  taken  his  niece  Harriet  Low  with  him  as 
companion  to  his  wife  in  Macao,  where  the  ladies  had  to 
live. 

Francis’s  first  letter  at  the  age  of  six  is  written  from 
Salem  and  shows  from  his  mother’s  comment  at  the  bottom 
that  he  was  as  bright  as  his  older  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
rest  are  written  at  sea. 

After  a  few  years  in  Brooklyn  when  we  have  little 
record  of  him  he  evidently  became  tubercular  and  as  was 
the  custom  in  those  days  he  was  sent  on  a  sea  voyage  to 
China  to  cure  him.  Unfortunately  the  air  was  very  damp 
and  the  seas  unduly  rough  and^  he  passed  away,  (fully 
realizing  his  approaching  death)  shortly  before  reaching 
China.  The  ensuing  letters  speak  for  themselves. 


1  For  further  data  relating  to  the  Salem  Lows  see  The 
Canton  Letters  edited  by  J.  D.  Phillips  in  E.  I.  H.  C.,  for  July 
and  October,  1948. 
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Francis  Low  to  his  father,  Seth  Low  in  Xew  York. 

(Salem)  April  4th,  1829. 

Dear  Father, 

I  should  like  to  see  you  very  much.  Uncle  Porter  gave 
me  a  pair  of  boots,  which  were  worn  out  a  little  but 
Mother  had  them  mended  and  they  have  lasted  me 
through  the  bad  weather,  but  they  are  going  now. 

I  am  at  the  head  of  my  class.  I  have  had  lectures  four 
times  for  being  up  to  the  head  and  shall  soon  have  it 
again.  We  have  had  the  snow  rather  deep  this  winter  so 
that  Mother  Kep(t)  us  all  at  home.  Mother  has  bought 
me  a  Manuscript  and  I  have  wrote  some  in  it  and  Mother 
thinks  I  have  wrote  it  very  well. 

Your  Affectionate  Son 
Francis  Low. 

(Very  carefully  written  in  copy  book  child’s  hand  on 
lines  ruled  in  pencil.) 

Her  letter  follows  on  the  same  sheet  as  Francis’s  (Ex¬ 
tract  only. ) 

Mary  P.  Low  to  her  husband,  Seth  Low  in  Xew  York. 
Dear  Husband, 

Francis  has  been  very  anxious  to  write  you,  and  I 
thought  you  would  be  gratified  to  receive  a  few  lines  from 
him,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  fair  specimen  of  his  writing. 
I  think  he  improves  as  fast  as  any  of  his  brothers  in  all 
his  studies. 

To  his  Father  Seth  Low  in  Xew  York. 

Francis  Low  on  board  ship  \_CaJ)ot  (Captain  Loring)] 
at  Gibraltar.  Dec.  8th,  1835. 

My  Dear  Father, 

This  you  will  probably  receive  per  Brig  Concordia, 
Capt.  Lewis,  formerly  Capt.  Low,  which  is  only  waiting 
for  a  wind. 

I  have  written  you  by  the  Swedish  Brig.  Thetis  which 
I  thought  would  have  sailed  2  weeks  ago,  but  has  not 
sailed  yet.  As  she  is  bound  for  Philadelphia  you  may  get 
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this  first.  On  board  said  bri^  are  letters,  3  for  you,  one 
for  H.(arriet),  1  for  Haskell  &  one  for  Josiah." 

I  received  your  letters  on  the  30th  Oct.,  on  the  4th  & 
also  one  from  Haskell,  both  of  which  you  may  be  sure  I 
was  rejoiced  to  get  &  was  sorry  they  were  not  longer.  We 
have  now  discharged  all  the  tobacco  but  25  hhds.,  which 
we  can  get  out  in  an  hour.  We  have  then  to  take  in  over 
100  ton  of  lead  &  discharge  some  staves  &  have  some  knees 
to  put  in  the  ship  &  get  a  fair  wind,  clear  out  of  this  mis¬ 
erable,  abominable,  rainy,  damp,  rocky,  tiresome,  wally- 
soldier  pen.  I  shall  not  bring  home  any  Japan  wood. 
Mr  Greene  says  there  is  a  hundred  ton  coming  home  in 
the  ship  &  I  believe  the  Captain  is  going  to  bring  some  too. 

The  Delaware  arrived  here  on  Sunday  night  &  is  bound 
directly  home,  I  shall  not  write  by  her. 

I  saw  them  firing  at  a  target  again  yesterday.  They 
fire  shot  &  then  shells.  They  hit  it  several  times,  I  think, 
from  what  I  could  see  with  a  glass.  The  target  is  3  bbls. 
with  a  flag  and  stationed  2  or  3  miles  in  the  Bay.  Have 
not  been  on  shore  today.  I  am  going  tomorrow  if  it  is 
pleasant  to  dine  with  Mr.  Lindblad  at  past  2. 

I  suppose  I  should  say  something  about  my  health.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  can’t  say  that  my  cough  has  gone,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  setting  aside  that,  I  feel  better,  a 
great  deal,  &  my  cough  is  better,  but  you  cannot  expect  a 
cough  to  get  better  &  in  such  a  place  as  this  where  it  rains 
all  the  time,  nor  yet  at  sea  with  such  a  constant  succession 
of  rain  as  we  have  had.  I  am  in  good  spirits  with  a  good 
appetite.  Bye  the  bye,  just  tell  Mother  to  save  me  a  piece 
of  pie,  &  as  for  the  turkey.  I’ll  take  a  leg,  a  wing  &  a 
piece  of  the  breast,  with  some  of  the  gizzard.  Put  it  by 
the  fire  and  keep  it  warm.  I’m  talking  about  Thanksgiving, 
you  know.  You  will  please  tell  Josiah  to  write  E.  (dward) 
Porter  (a  cousin)  &  tell  him  such  news  as  he  finds  in  my 
letters. 

As  I  have  exhausted  my  fund  of  news  by  former  letters 


2  His  sister  and  brothers. 
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therefore,  with  God’s  blessing'  on  you  all  &  with  my  pray¬ 
ers  for  your  health  and  safety. 

I  remain 

Your  ever  affectionate 
Son  F.  Low. 

To  Seth  Low,  Esq. 

Merchant 
N.  York 
211  Pearl  St. 

Gibraltar.  Dec.  22nd,  1835. 

Dear  Father, 

It  is  now  fast  approaching  to  Christmas  &  whether  we 
will  be  here  or  not  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Although 
when  this  reaches  you  it  will  have  passed,  that  is  the  1st 
of  January.  I  wish  you  all  a  happy  New  Year  &  hope 
that  I  may  be  in  to  have  the  end  (of  the  year)  with  you. 

We  are  now  all  ready  for  sea,  but  unless  you  have  a 
five  knot  breeze  from  the  Eastward  there  is  no  getting  out 
of  here.  The  Cu’rr’t  (current)  that  sets  in  to  the  Straits 
is  a  4  knotter. 

I  wrote  you  in  another  letter  that  my  $350.  was  stolen 
by  the  Cook  &  Steward.  The  Captain  of  course  is  respon¬ 
sible.  I  shall  have  to  come  home  without  anything  to 
show  for  it  unless  Abbot  will  advance  it.  If  you  receive 
this  in  time,  you  will  please  write  to  me,  or  Abbot.  Per¬ 
haps  you  had  better  write  to  A.  The  other  letter,  as  this, 
will  be  sent  after  I  am  gone  unless  we  are  detained  by 
wind  a  great  while. 

Next  month  (Jan’y)  the  flowers  will  come  out,  in  fact 
they  have  already  b^un  to  come  up.  I  noticed  it  a  day 
or  two  ago  as  I  was  riding  with  Mr  and  Mrs  L.  &c.  &c. 

I  have  written  a  great  many  letters  home  &  have  re¬ 
ceived  two  from  home.  In  my  letters  you  must  not  laugh 
if  you  see  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  or  homesickness,  being 
so  long  in  this  miserable  place,  raining  every  day,  gave 
me  the  worst  of  the  blues. 

I  am  now  fitted  as  regards  provisions  &  dk.  for  a  long 
voyage,  having  on  hand :  One  Box  of  Gingerbread,®  Some 

3  Called  by  Harriet’s  family  fairy  gingerbread  and  still 
made  by  her  descendants.  It  is  wafer  thin. 
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little  crackers,  two  pots  of  pickled  oysters,  one  box  of 
Raisins,  best  Malaga,  one  bottle  of  wine,  one  bottle  of 
Hives  Syrrup,  One  &  ^  bottles  of  Pulmonary  Balsam 
&c.  &c.,  &c.  I  know  of  nothing  more  that  will  interest 
you.  On  New  Years  Day,  if  I  am  alive  &  well,  I  will 
drink  your  health  in  some  of  the  ’deira  &  hoping  that  you 
will  also  mine.  I  remain  with  love  to  all. 

Your  Affectionate  Son 

F.  Low. 

Please  tell  Grandmother  to  write  to  Salem  &  tell  all  news 
that  you  can  find  in  these  letters.  &  tell  H.(arriet)  to  re¬ 
member  me  to  Rose  Geranium.  Good  bye !  Good  bye !  Good 
bye!  My  home  is  on  the  deep! 

Excuse  everything. 

Francis  Low  to  his  father,  Seth  Low  in  New  York. 

Ship  Cabot.  2nd  April,  1836. 

Dear  Father, 

We  sailed  from  Gibraltar  on  the  23rd  Dec.,  with  a 
strong  easterly  wind  which  took  us  out  of  the  straits  in 
fine  style.  On  the  28th  or  29th  we  encountered  very 
rough  weather,  with  a  very  short  irregular  sea  which  was 
very  annoying  to  a  person  wishing  to  sit  still. 

6th  of  Jan’y.  Being  desirous  of  tasting  my  oysters,  I 
opened  one  of  the  pots,  when  lo  and  behold!  they  were 
ruined.  I  opened  the  other  pot,  ditto.  The  next  day  I 
opened  my  gingerbread  which  was  good.  On  the  13th 
Spoke  Barque  Palinure  of  Boston,  Capt.  Robt.  Henderson, 
(sic),  40  days  out  from  Norfolk  bound  to  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Long.  23°,  7'  West.  He  wished  to  know  if  we 
had  a  Physician  on  board.  Told  him  we  had  not,  that 
probably  he  would  find  one  on  board  the  ship  then  astern. 
We  supplied  him  with  a  sheep  &  some  pumpkins  &  stood 
on  our  course. 

We  also  spoke  a  whaler  off  the  Cape,  the  Gen’l  Pihe  of 
New  Bedford,  9  mos.  out,  10  days  from  Cape  Town,  1600 
bbls.  of  oil. 

About  two  days  before  we  made  the  Cape  &  from  there 
with  little  intermission,  to  St  Paul’s,  we  encountered 
nothing  but  stormy  weather  which  reduced  me  so  much 
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that  I  was  unable  to  "o  up  the  Cabin  stairs  without  being 
very  tired.  I  have  suffered  a  great  deal  but  have  experi¬ 
enced  every  attention  that  I  could  on  board  of  a  ship. 
The  comforts  of  home  &  the  kind  attentions  of  a  mother 
will  often  force  themselves  upon  me,  but  I  keep  up  my 
spirits  as  well  as  I  am  able,  knowing  that  God  knows  what 
is  best  for  me  &  will  do  it. 

It  is  very  probable  the  ship  will  go  home  from  Manila, 
in  which  case  I  shall  go  up  to  Canton  by  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  &  God  willing,  home  from  there  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  ship  will  be  detained  at  least  six  weeks  in  Manila 
to  repair  damages,  as  we  broke  our  fore  &  main  yard  & 
sprung  our  foremast  off  S.  Paul’s.  We  are  now  near  Java 
Head  &  if  the  wind  holds  hope  to  make  it  tomorrow.  This 
morning  the  land  is  in  sight  in  the  shape  of  a  verv'  high 
hill  which  is  the  lower  part  of  Java.  About  12  made  Java 
Head,  at  4  entered  the  Straits,  at  6  passed  the  second 
point,  at  10  passed  the  3rd,  when  we  were  becalmed  almost 
all  the  rest  of  the  night.  This  morning  we  are  going 
about  6  knots.  Hope  to  see  Auger  this  afternoon,  &  also 
wishing  for  a  restoration  of  health  &  with  my  daily  prayers 
for  your  preservation,  hoping  that  I  may  once  more  see 
you  in  this  world,  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  son 

Francis  Low. 

P.S. 

There  is  a  ship  in  sight  ahead  which  the  Capt.  thinks 
is  the  Girard,  that  sailed  9  days  before  us  from  Gibraltar, 
bound  to  Manila. 

Give  my  love  to  all  both  great  and  small.  Give  a  kiss 
to  little  George  Archer  for  Pank.^ 

Ship  Gibraltar. 

Seth  Low,  Esq. 

New  York. 

Manila,  May  29th,  1836.  (sic) 

Sir, 

It  is  with  deep  regret  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
municating  to  you  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death 

4  Francis  died  May  5th,  1836,  in  his  16th  year. 
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of  your  son  (and  my  much  loved  little  friend)  Frank. 
This  event  took  place  at  sea  on  board  of  the  Ship  Cabot 
the  5th  Instant.  As  I  had  a  little  conversation  with  him 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  I  will  write  you  below  all  he  told 
me.  I  deemed  it  best  (unpleasant  as  it  was,)  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  his  situation  and  as  I  had  watched  with 
him  durinjr  the  ni^ht,  in  the  morning  I  told  him  that  his 
disease  had  reached  its  height  and  that  he  ought  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  the  worst  by  hearing  some  prayers  read 
and  telling  me  anj^-thing  he  had  to  say,  at  the  same  time 
promising  him  the  stricted  secrecy.  He  said:  ‘T  wish  you 
would  tell  my  brother  in  Canton®  how  kind  you  have  all 
been  to  me,  particularly  you.  Give  my  kind  love  to  my 
Father,  Mother,  Brothers  and  Sisters.  I  hope  I  shall 
live,  but  my  life  is  in  God’s  hands  and  he  can  take  it  when 
he  pleases.  I  may  have  some  more  to  say,  but  will  talk 
another  time.” 

10  A.M.  I  had  been  reading  to  him  some  prayers  for 
the  sick  and  one  of  Ware’s  Discourses,  and  he  paid  much 
attention,  raising  his  little  hands  and  looking  up  in  prayer. 

2.P.M.  “It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  die.  I  hope  if  I 
die  you  will  have  a  long  life,”  “Do  you  feel  willing  to 
die,  Frank?”  “I  hope  so.  Stoop  down  and  kiss  me.  Tell 
my  Father  I  remember  them  all.  Captain  Loring  has 
been  very  kind.  I  think  I  have  been  fortunate  in  being 
with  you.  Try  to  comfort  me.  If  my  Mother  was  here 
she  would  cry,  I  think.  The  letter  in  my  trunk  for  my 
brother  is  open.  I  can’t  live  long  at  this  rate,  my  breath 
is  so  short.”  At  6  P.M.  he  asked  to  have  his  back  rubbed 
and  while  it  was  doing  cried  out :  “Give  me  some  cologne. 
Oh  dear,  dear.”  And  before  it  could  be  got  to  his  nose 
he  was  dying,  and  was  a  corpse  in  39  seconds.  Thus  was 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  a  boy  sincerely  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  death,  I  assure 
you,  was  most  deeply  felt  by  all  on  board,  particularly  by 
the  writer.  Had  my  wife  been  there  I  could  have  done 
no  better. 

5  Abiel  Abbot  Low,  who  had  gone  out  to  Russell  &  Co.  in 
1833  and  who  became  a  partner  four  years  later. 
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Since  we  passed  the  Cape  his  cough  increased  very 
rapidly,  and  all  the  means  were  tried  which  the  medical 
book  recommended.  The  best  way  for  you  to  judge  of  his 
disease  would  be  to  take  a  Physician’s  book  and  under 
Consumption  you  will  find  every  symptom  of  Frank’s. 

On  the  6th  his  body  was  enclosed  in  a  strong  coffin  and 
committed  to  the  deep  amid  tears  of  all  on  board. 

Be  pleased,  Sir,  with  your  family  to  accept  of  my 
condolence  with  you  on  this  trying  and  melancholy  event. 
And  believe  me  to  be 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  Obd’t.  Svt., 

D.  Greene. 


< 
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THE  DAILY  LIFE  OF 
HKS.  NATHANIEL  KINSMAN 
ON  A  TRIP  TO  MANILA 


Contributed  by  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Munroe 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXXXVII,  page  IJ^O) 


Mr.  Kinsman  to  W.  H.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Manila 

Macao  1st.  November  1843 

My  dear  Sir : 

Mrs.  Kinsman  with  my  daughter  and  niece  embark  in  the 
Geneva  for  a  voyage  to  Manila  the  object  being  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  health  of  our  little  girl,  who  has  been  ill  for  two 
or  three  months.  The  Physicians  here  recommend  immedi¬ 
ate  change  of  climate,  which  they  do  not  doubt  will  restore 
her  health.  I  therefore  avail  of  the  present  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  place  my  wife,  child^  and  niece  under  the  care  of 
Capt.  Drinker  and  his  good  lady  who  have  kindly  offered 
them  a  passage  to  Manila  and  back  to  China. 

Their  stay  at  your  place  is  not  expected  to  exceed  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  while  there  I  will  beg  the  favour  of  you  to 
extend  to  them  your  kind  care  and  attention.  I  feel  some 
delicacy  in  calling  upon  you  but  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
compells  me  to  trouble  someone,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  which  I  should  not  have  done,  had  I  any 
doubt  that  it  will  afford  you  pleasure  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  render  their  visit  comfortable  and  agreeable.  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mrs.  Kinsman  the  plan  of  taking  a  cottage  in  the 
country  and  this  if  practical  I  will  leave  for  you  to  arrange. 

Any  amount  of  funds  that  Mrs.  K.  may  require  I  beg  you 
will  advance  and  charge  the  same  to  the  account  of  Wetmore 
&  Co. 

It  would  afford  me  unspeakable  pleasure  to  accompany  my 
family,  but  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wetmore  at  the  North  renders 
it  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  leave  at  this  our  busy  season 

1  Little  girl — Rebecca  (Ecca) — 6%  years  old. 

Abbot — just  over  one  j'ear — born  in  Macao. 

Mary  Ann  Southwick — niece — not  quite  18. 
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of  the  year.  It  has  caused  me  a  severe  struggle  to  decide  the 
question  and  I  have  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  permit 
them  to  go  without  me.  .  .  .  My  anxiety  is  alleviated  with  the 
confident  hope  and  expectation  that  the  voyage  will  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  our  child.  Committing  them  to  the  care  of 
Him  who  careth  for  us  all,  and  hoping  soon  to  hear  of  their 
safe  arrival  after  a  pleasant  passage,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

Nathaniel  Kinsman 

Ship  Geneva  Saturday  Nov.  15th  1845. 

My  dearest  Husband — 

Here  we  are  eleven  days  out,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  taken  a  pen  in  my  hand  since  we  left  Macao.  We  are 
all  well — Ecca  began  to  improve  from  the  first  hour  we  came 
on  board,  and  altho’  she  suffered  very  much  from  sea-sickness 
for  a  week,  has  had  no  other  trouble  whatever — has  a  good 
appetite  and  colour  in  her  cheeks. ...  If  she  receives  no  draw¬ 
back  while  at  Manila,  I  trust  I  shall  restore  her  to  thee  quite 
well,  if  so,  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  we  have  passed 
through.  We  are  now  endeavouring  to  beat  into  Manila  bay, 
with  a  strong  head  wind — Shaving  been  in  sight  of  the  island 
of  Luconia  for  four  days.  We  have  had  a  long  passage. 

...  We  left,  as  thee  knows,  on  Tuesday  at  noon,  with  a  fine 
breeze,  which  lasted  us  just  outside  the  Ladrone  Islands — 
By  dinner  time,  it  became  very  rough,  &  we  all  (the  ladies) 
felt  too  sick  to  appear  at  table.  (Baby,  however,  was  not 
in  the  least  sick  during  the  passage.)  At  midnight,  the  cry 
of  “Capt.  Drinker,  a  strong  breeze.  Sir,”  called  the  Captain 
on  deck,  &  from  that  time  for  five  successive  days  &  nights, 
the  gale  continued  with  unabated  violence.  It  was  a  fearful 
time — For  four  of  these  days  &  nights,  we  were  “l.ying  to” 
under  the  closest  reefs,  tossing  about  at  the  mercy  of  winds 
&  waves.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  nautical  particulars. 
Capt.  D.  thinks  it  was,  no  doubt,  felt  at  Macao,  and  that  thee 
will  be  very  anxious  until  thee  hears  from  us.  The  first  night 
out,  I  slept,  (or  rather  laid,  for  sleep  did  not  visit  my  eyes) 
in  the  upper  berth,  in  the  outer  state  room,  Ecca  in  the  lower 
one,  &  Mary  Anne  on  the  hansom,  but  as  I  was  obliged  to  get 
in  &  out  constantly  to  wait  on  Ecca,  taking  baby  with  me 
each  time  &  this  being  no  easy  matter,  the  ship  rolling  so 
fearfully,  I  had  my  mattress  placed  on  the  floor,  and  there, 
with  baby  on  one  arm,  I  attended  to  all  her  wants  &  my  own. 
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for  I  was  verj"  sea-sick  for  about  36  hours — for  3  days  we 
were  obliged  to  lie  in  bed  constantly,  &  it  was  very  wearing 
to  keep  the  poor  baby  quiet,  as  there  was  only  one  way  in 
which  it  could  be  done.  At  length,  feeling  myself  perfectly 
exhausted,  and  knowing  that  for  my  children’s  sake  I  must 
make  an  effort,  I  requested  the  Steward  to  bring  me  some 
weak  brandy  &  water — this  was  the  first  thing  I  had  been 
able  to  keep  on  my  stomach  &  it  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Afterward  I  was  able  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  my 
dear  little  ones.  For  two  days,  Ammah  was  in  the  inner 
state  room,  terribly  sea-sick ;  but  finding  the  combined  odours 
of  cocoa-nut-oil  &  other  unmentionables  quite  too  much  for 
our  olfactory  nerves,  and  her  constant  moaning  &  crying  very 
annoying  particularly  to  poor  Ecca,  Capt.  D.  had  a  berth  put 
up  for  her  in  the  Steerage,  &  with  considerable  difficulty,  the 
Coolie  &  myself  got  her  out  there,  &  with  more  we  kept  her 
there,  as  she  was  very  anxious  to  return  to  her  snug  quarters 
near  us.  The  Coolie  has  been  invaluable  to  me.  The  moment 
he  could  lift  his  head,  he  came  in  to  see  what  he  could  do 
for  us,  &  was  very  attentive — took  care  of  Ammah  entirely 
after  she  got  into  the  Steerage,  for  it  is  only  within  two 
days,  that  she  has  been  up;  now,  however,  she  is  perfectly 
well  &  seems  very  happy — for  many  days  she  did  nothing  but 
— as  the  Coolie  said,  “too  muchy  cry” — Ahow  was  consider¬ 
ably  alarmed,  but  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  “Jos  Pigeon” 
and  when  I  told  him  “Capt.  Drinker  talkee  no  fear,”  he 
seemed  relieved. 

Oh  what  a  time  for  thought  was  afforded  by  these  days  & 
nights  of  danger  &  anxiety.  .  .  .  And  one  night  I  felt  that 
our  fate  was  certain.  There  was  bitterness  in  the  thought  of 
death  far  from  him  I  love  so  tenderly.  .  .  . 

During  all  this  long  gale,  the  sun  was  obscured,  &  it  was 
therefore  impossible  to  ascertain  our  position,  but  knowing 
that  a  strong  current  was  setting  us  down  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Parcelles  Shoals,  all  felt  uneasy  on  this  account,  tho’ 
no  one  said  so  to  his  neighbour.  Our  good  ship  did  not  leak 
at  all  notwithstanding  the  terrible  twisting  &  tossing  she  re¬ 
ceived,  &  for  our  good  Captain,  no  language  can  express  my 
deep  sense  of  the  gratitude  we  owe  him  for  his  unwearied 
assiduity — &  kindness — During  this  long  gale,  the  longest 
he  ever  experienced,  he  scarcely  slept  at  all,  but  as  often  as 
he  could  leave  the  deck,  came  down  with  cheering  words  & 
looks  to  comfort  us  below,  bringing  a  bowl  of  sago  &c.  &c. 
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from  time  to  time.  Mrs.  Drinker  showed  the  greatest  firm¬ 
ness  &  calmness  during  the  whole  time. 

.  .  .  The  Steward  is  a  perfect  treasure.  He  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  both  day  &  night,  as  the  Cook  whom  Capt.  D. 
took  at  Macao  proved  to  be  good  for  nothing  at  all  and  every 
thing  devolved  on  the  Steward,  even  making  Coffee  for  the 
Men,  yet  he  was  always  smiling  &  good  tempered,  tho’  called 
on  ever  so  often,  &  during  the  gale,  as  we  could  none  of  us 
move  at  all,  he  had  everything  to  do  for  us,  and  all  he  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  way  of  food  was  very,  very  nice.  .  .  .  Very  for¬ 
tunately  Capt.  Drinker  had  several  canisters  of  preserved 
milk  left  from  his  home  stock,  which  answered  an  excellent 
purpose  &  lasted  for  several  days.  .  .  .  The  table  is  bounti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  every  luxury — and  nothing  but  harmony 
&  kind  feeling  prevails  in  every  department.  I  admire  Capt. 
D’s  manner  of  speaking  to  his  Men — so  kind — and  to  the 
'officers  &  Steward  too.  The  Sail-maker  (I  think  it  is,  but 
am  not  sure — he  may  be  merely  a  sailor)  is  a  Son  of  Mr. 
Head  of  Philadelphia,  the  landlord  of  the  Mansion  House  la 
Third  St. — a  fine  looking  man,  but  a  regular  Tar.  Mrs.  D. 
often  talked  with  him  and  his  language  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  drawing  room.  She  said  she  used  often  to  meet 
him  in  Society  in  Philadelphia.  Two  fine  Bull  dogs  which 
they  got  at  the  Cape,  died  during  the  gale.  Two  monkeys 
have  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  children,  &  Ecca  has 
had  great  pleasure  in  petting  two  very  fine  cats.  Every  com¬ 
fort  that  can  be  enjoyed  on  Ship  board,  is  to  be  found  here, 
and  one  which  is  particularly  valuable — plenty  of  fresh  air 
we  have  been  able  to  have,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  ship, 
which  enabled  us  to  keep  open  the  dead  lights  through  the 
gale,  &  we  had  a  draught  of  air  constantly  through  the  Steer¬ 
age,  which  was  a  great  comfort.  .  .  .  Mrs.  D.  proposes  that 
we  have  (as  they  had  regularly  on  the  outward  passage  on 
Saturday  Nights),  a  Supper  &  afterwards  to  sit  on  the  fore¬ 
castle  and  see  by  moonlight  the  approach  to  Manila,  which 
will  be  very  pleasant. 

Adieu  my  beloved  for  the  present — 

Ever  thy  loving  Eebecca 
(Mrs.  Drinker  added) 

My  dear  Mr.  Kinsman : 

Your  good  wife  is  quite  well  and  happy  even  without  the 
light  of  your  eye,  and  Ecca  you  would  think  she  was  not 
your  child  so  much  has  she  improved  by  being  under  my  care 
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— then  Mary  Ann  is  all  you  could  wish  her — excepting  she 
is  doing  sadly  for  the  hearts  here  and  I  fear  you  will  have 
much  to  answer  for  when  you  see  the  pale  faces  she  will  leave 
behind  her — Oh !  it  is  too  bad.  I  hope  now  you  will  lose 
her.  ...  As  we  have  had  a  gale  and  a  hard  time,  when  we  re¬ 
turn  in  safety  I  think  our  account  will  have  gained  about 
100  per  cent.  Will  you  pay  all  that  for  them  ?  Adieu — 
A'our  good-for-nothing  friend, 

Sue  B.  D. 

Manila,  Sunday  Eve’g.  Nov.  16th /45 
My  dearly  beloved  Husband — 

Here  we  are  at  last,  safely  arrived  at  our  place  of  destina¬ 
tion.  We  anchored  in  the  harbour  at  about  ten  o’clock  this 
morning — and  soon  afterward,  Mr.  Osborn  came  on  board, 
and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  from  Mr.  Sturgis’  house. 
We  came  on  shore  at  about  two  ’oclock,  and  were  received 
with  great  kindness  by  Mr.  Edwards  &  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Osborn 
coming  wdth  us.  .  .  .  Ecca  improved  in  health  constantly  from 
the  hour  we  set  sail,  &  now  looks  like  quite  another  child. 
Her  cheeks  have  filled  out,  and  have  good  colour  in  them, 
and  her  appetite  is  wonderful.  Mr.  de  Silver  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  polite  &  gentlemanly  &  very  kind  &  attentive  to  Ecca 
— He  has  contributed  much  to  our  entertainment,  by  his  de¬ 
lightful  music  on  the  fiute  &  piano.  .  .  .  After  the  gale  abated 
w’e  had  constantly  head-winds  &  were  in  sight  of  Manila  or 
rather  of  Luconia,  four  days,  slowly  beating  in.  We  have 
two  very  large  rooms  communicating  with  each  other,  appro¬ 
priated  to  our  use,  very  handsomely  furnished,  hung  with 
engravings  &c.  &c. — The  Steward’s  wife  proves  to  be  Eliza, 
who  formerly  lived  with  brother  William.  She  seems  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  us,  &  does  everything  possible  for  our  comfort. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  kindness  which  we  are  treated  by 
everyone  here — We  have  already  enjoyed  two  drives,  one  after 
dinner  to  Santa- Anna  some  four  or  five  miles  out,  &  again 
this  evening  to  hear  the  delightful  music  of  the  band.  When 
we  first  arrived  Mr.  Osborn  requested  me  to  send  the  Coolie 
back  directly  to  the  ship,  as  they  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  Mr.  King’s  boy  when  here — but  when  he  understood 
that  he  was  only  a  Coolie,'^  not  a  Boy,  &  that  he  could  stay  in 
&  about  my  room  &  sleep  outside  my  door,  he  thought  there 
2  “Coolie”  and  “boy” — a  “boy”  was  probably  a  superior 
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would  be  no  difficulty  in  his  remaining.  I  should  have  been 
sorry  to  have  sent  him  away,  as  Ammah  would  have  felt  very 
lonely  when  we  are  all  out,  without  him,  &  he  is  such  an  in¬ 
offensive  person,  that  there  can  be  no  fear  of  his  causing 
trouble,  I  think.  The  houses  here  (or  this  one  which  is  the 
only  one  I  have  yet  seen)  are  very  spacious,  far  more  so 
than  ours  at  Macao — the  doors  &  floors  are  of  dark  wood, 
nicely  polished,  no  chimneys  or  glass  windows.  The  Indian 
boys  are  quiet,  attentive  servants,  far  more  so  than  the  China 
boys,  springing  with  alacrity — when  called  upon — The  table 
very  nice — The  Steward  here,  so  his  wife  tells  me,  was  form¬ 
erly  a  boy  of  Father’s — and  says  he  knows  me  well.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  him,  but  I  remember  a  boy  of  his  name  (Aaron) 
having  lived  with  us  for  some  time — Is  it  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able?  A  narrow  enclosed  verandah  opens  from  my  room, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  water-closet — &  at  the  other  a 
Shanghai  bathing  tub.  Everjdhing  as  convenient  as  possible. 

The  mornings  and  evenings  are  delightfully  cool,  and  as 
yet,  it  is  not  hot  todaj',  but  the  mosquitoes  are  ravenous. 
Ecca  and  I  have  had  a  talk  about  Natty  this  morning — She 
wonders  if  he  goes  to  walk  every  day  on  the  Square  and  to 
see  the  Chinese  Merchants,  and  how  John  likes  Canton.  My 
best  love  to  dear  Natty  &  kind  regards  to  John.  This  morn¬ 
ing,  what  does  thee  think  we  did?  We  rose  at  6-1/^  and  went 
out,  intending  to  go  to  Mass,  went  into  one  or  two  churches, 
hut  at  one  we  were  too  early  &  at  the  others  there  was  no 
Mass — so  after  a  pleasant  drive  into  the  country,  we  came 
back  again — took  chocolate  &  a  bath — and  afterward  break¬ 
fast,  now  here  I  am.  The  darling  baby  is  as  good  &  happy 
as  possible.  Tonight  we  propose  sending  him  out  riding 
with  Eliza,  it  will  not  answer  for  Ammah  to  show  herself,  as 
a  China  Woman  is  so  uncommon  a  sight  here,  that  she  would 
attract  too  much  notice,  &  beside,  Mr.  Osborn  says  it  is  a 
regulation  here  that  no  China  Woman  can  come  into  Manila, 
and  it  is  an  especial  favour  that  she  has  been  permitted  to 
come  on  shore.  .  .  . 

As  ever  thy  truly  loving  &  affectionate 

Wife  Kebecca 

(To  her  Sister  Maria:) 

11th  Mo.  18th /45  Manila 

I  left  dear  little  Natty  to  go  to  Canton  with  his  father, 
taking  John  with  him  to  take  charge  of  him,  as  I  thought  the 
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care  of  Ecca  &  baby  would  be  quite  as  much  as  I  could  under¬ 
take.  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  taken  John  with 
me,  but  Natty  could  not  have  got  along  without  him.  so  I 
took  the  Ammah  &  the  favorite  Coolie  of  whom  I  have  before 
spoken,  “Ahow.”  .  .  . 

We  are  staying  at  the  house  of  Peele,  Hubbell  &  Co.,  where 
we  are  receiving  the  kindest  attention  from  all  the  members 
of  the  house — Mr.  Edwards,  the  Senior  partner,  as  well  as 
our  townsmen  Wm.  H.  Osborn  and  Nathaniel  Cook.  Manila 
is  a  beautiful  place,  and  we  enjoy  the  daily  drives  exceed¬ 
ingly.  They  have  fine  Macadamized  roads,  good  carriages  & 
horses  &  the  people  here  never  walk,  always  ride.  The  car¬ 
riages  are  open  barouches,  for  two  people  only — most  of 
them — so  that  Mr.  Edwards  usually  takes  me,  W.  H.  Osborn, 
Mary  Anne,  &  Mr.  Cook,  Eebecca.  Ecca  enjoys  the  drives 
highly  &  I  think  they  are  of  great  advantage  to  her.  .  .  . 
Manila  is  a  large  city  surrounded  by  a  wall — with  four  gates 
protected  by  moat  &  drawbridge  as  in  olden  story.  The 
Suburbs  are  very  extensive,  &  I  should  think  contained  as 
many  inhabitants,  nearly,  as  the  city  itself — All  the  foreign 
residents  (English,  French  &  Americans)  live  in  the  Suburbs 
— The  inhabitants  are  Spaniards,  Indians  &  Mustecas  or  half 
casts — and  I  wish  I  could  give  thee  some  idea  of  the  grotesque 
&  peculiar  figures  we  see  everywhere.  The  Spaniards  are, 
generally  speaking,  fine  &  noble  looking  men  &  the  ladies 
many  of  them  handsome.  Several  Spanish  ladies  have  called 
on  us,  who  speak  English,  and  I  regret  more  than  I  can  ex¬ 
press  my  inability  to  speak  their  own  beautiful  language. 
Everyone  here  speaks  Spanish.  It  is  the  only  language  used 
to  the  servants  &  in  general  intercourse.  The  Indians  & 
half  cast  men  wear  as  dress — a  pair  of  pants  white  or  coloured 
as  it  may  be,  and  a  shirt  of  white  cotton  or  more  often  of 
coloured  Pena,  worn  outside.  This  is  their  only  dress — and 
strikes  a  stranger  verv"  oddly  at  first — The  women  wear  a 
loose  skirt  of  plaided  cotton  stuff — tied  around  the  waist — 
&  with  a  little  fullness  in  it — outside  of  this,  the  Indian 
women  wear  a  tight  strip  of  cloth  about  a  yard  in  depth,  & 
rather  more  in  length,  which  they  wind  tightly  around  them, 
fastening  it  by  tucking  in  one  end.  A  short  jacket  of  muslin 
white  or  coloured,  reaching  just  to  the  waist,  completes  the 
dress — as  the  skirt  is  tied  around  the  waist — and  the  jacket 
(or  chemise)  just  meets  it,  of  course  this  being  perfectly 
loose,  when  they  lift  their  arms,  it  exposes  their  persons — 
with  the  outside  tight  wrapper,  the  Mustegas  dispense,  but 
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usually  add  a  square  handkerchief,  worn  around  the  neck, 
often  of  embroidered  Pena,  the  ends  of  which  they  hold  down 
over  the  waist.  The  head  is  always  uncovered  except  by  the 
most  abundant  and  beautiful  hair,  &  the  feet  are  protected 
by  little  sandals  which  admit  Jf  of  the  toes,  the  small  toe, 
always  being  outside.  The  difficulty  of  walking  without  los¬ 
ing  off  these  tiny  sandals,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  very 
upright  position,  rather  throwing  back  the  figure  than  other¬ 
wise,  to  keep  on  the  dress,  gives  them  a  very  peculiar  gait — 
or  manner  of  walking,  which  however  is  not  ungraceful  & 
has  a  degree  of  energy  &  dignity  in  it.  They  are  very  fond 
of  jewels,  and  many  of  the  Muste^a  women  possess  them  of 
considerable  value.  We  went  the  other  day  to  the  house  of 
a  respectable  baker  &  confectioner — to  see  a  procession  pass. 
He  had  several  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  really  pretty. 
She  showed  us  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings,  &  a  pin  which 
she  said  cost  her  more  than  $300  dollars.  She  took  down  her 
long  beautiful  hair  and  was  much  gratified  apparently  by  my 
touching  it  &  admiring  its  gloss  &  softness — which  was  of 
course  all  done  by  dumb  show,  as  she  could  not  understand 
what  I  said — It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Xative- 
born  women  that  they  all  have  the  most  luxuriant  hair,  &  we 
often  see  them  walking  with  it  spread  over  their  shoulders. 
The  Spanish  women  have  likewise  usually  good  hair.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  gayety  here,  and  it  is  in  many  respects,  a 
much  more  desirable  place  of  residence  than  China — The 
roads  are  very  good,  &  the  country  very  pretty.  The  car¬ 
riages  here  are  drawn  by  two  horses  (a  few  dignitaries  of 
church  &  state  are  allowed  to  drive  four,  but  this  is  not  often 
seen.)  A  postilion  rides  one  of  the  horses,  so  that  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  carriage  has  nothing  to  do  but  throw  himself 
back  at  his  ease  &  enjoy  his  drive.  We  ride  every  evening 
after  dinner,  &  thee  may  well  suppose  that  we  enjoy  this 
luxury,  after  having  been  so  long  deprived  of  it — Sometimes 
we  go  also  in  the  morning,  when  we  feel  like  rising  veiy’ 
early,  as  it  is  necessary  to  return  before  the  sun  gets  up 
much,  or  it  becomes  too  warm.  Twice  we  have  been  out  in 
the  morning,  leaving  here  about  6 — and  returning  at  7  or 
half  past  seven,  and  the  mornings  are  charming.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  usually  takes  me  out  with  him  in  the  afternoon.  He  is 
from  Connecticut,  &  his  father  was  a  former  Governor  of  that 
State — he  is  a  gentleman  of  standing  &  influence.  The  car¬ 
riages  have  only  seats  for  two  grown  persons. 

The  family  at  the  House  now  consists,  besides  the  three 
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partners,  of  Edward  Towne,  a  cousin  of  Hannah  Cross,  and 
a  most  excellent  j’oung  man — but  unfortunately  in  very  deli¬ 
cate  health — he  is  a  clerk  in  the  House.  A  Spanish  gentle¬ 
man,  also  a  clerk,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Cunningham 
from  Boston,  Supercargo  of  several  vessels,  &  Dr.  Pepper,  a 
passenger  per  Geneva  from  Philadelphia,  with  ourselves,  com¬ 
plete  the  family.  .  .  .  We  do  not  visit  much  as  I  do  not  like 
to  leave  Ecca.  We  have  dined  once  with  Mrs.  Sturgis — & 
had  a  very  pleasant  visit,  but  Ecca  was  so  unhappy  at  the 
idea  of  our  leaving  her,  that  I  have  since  declined  all  invita¬ 
tions  to  dinner  parties.  We  can  take  her  with  us  on  all  other 
occasions,  &  when  we  go  out  in  the  evening  we  leave  her 
happily  in  bed.  Baby  is  as  good  &  happy  as  possible  and 
trots  round  the  house  to  the  amusement  of  these  bachelor 
gents,  tho’  they  say  not  to  their  annoyance.  We  have  been 
shopping  once,  &  intend  going  again.  There  are  some  very 
good  shops  here,  mostly  kept  b}'  China-men,  who  all  speak 
Spanish,  &  are  many  of  them  rich  men.  One  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  called  this  morning  to  see  Ammah.  She  is  the  only 
China  Woman  on  the  island,  as  there  is  a  law  forbidding 
Chinese  females  to  land  here,  and  it  is  a  special  favour  that 
she  was  permitted  to  come.  Wm.  H.  Osborne  says  several 
China  men  have  called  here,  wishing  to  see  her,  but  she  does 
not  like  to  exhibit  herself,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  that  I  could  prevail  on  her  to  go  into  the  hall  to  see 
the  one  who  came  this  morning.  The  houses  here  are  very 
spacious,  much  more  so  than  in  Macao,  but  not  as  nicely 
finished  for  they  are  very  strongly  built  to  resist  the  earth¬ 
quakes  with  which  they  are  not  unfrequeutly  visited.  There 
are  open  volcanoes  in  the  mountains  not  far  distant — There 
are  many  fine  old  churches;  the  altars  &  images  rich  with 
gold  &  silver,  brought,  as  I  could  not  help  thinking  the  other 
day,  while  standing  before  one  of  these  altars,  from  Mexico 
&  Peru,  very  probably,  wrested  from  those  poor  natives  by 
their  unrelenting  Masters.  There  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Cortes  living  here,  &  an  illegitimate  Son  of  Ferdinand  7th 
was  pointed  out  to  me  the  other  evening  in  a  public  hall, 
paying  his  addresses  to  a  Spanish  lady,  &  a  fine  looking 
young  man  I  thought  him — But  I  have  scribbled  enough  for 
one  morning — so  adieu  best  beloved  for  to-day. 

Third  day  morning  12th  Mo.  2d 
.  .  .  But  oh,  how  unlike  a  December  morning  at  home — 
mild  &  delightful — we  wear  our  thinnest  muslin  dresses  all 
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the  time — I  have  twice  worn  the  silk  balzonine  ( ?)  thee 
sent  me  (and  it  was  verj'  much  admired,)  but  found  it  almost 
too  warm  for  comfort — Mv  husband  writes  me  that  the 
weather  in  Canton  is  now  very  cold — so  that  they  find  fires 
necessary  &  Natty  is  wearing  his  winter  clothes — The  houses 
here  have  no  fireplaces.  .  .  .  Altho’  we  are  in  a  tropical  cli¬ 
mate,  we  see  very  few  flowers,  which  surprises  me.  The 
Spaniards  have  no  taste  for  them  &  there  is  not  a  garden  in 
Manila  of  any  pretensions.  The  excursion  I  mentioned  yes¬ 
terday  was  “up  the  river”  as  it  is  called — The  name  of  the 
river  I  do  not  know — We  rose  at  5  o’clock,  &  at  6  left  the 
house — leaving  Ecca  quietly  in  bed — rode  two  or  three  miles 
(Wm.  Osborn,  Dr.  Pepper,  M.  &  myself) — to  a  village  called 
Santa-Anna — then  got  into  a  boat  called  a  “Banca”  a  sort  of 
canoe;  and  were  rowed  by  6  men  6  or  8  miles  further  to  an¬ 
other  village.  We  there  got  out  of  the  boat,  walked  to  the 
top  of  a  beautiful  hill,  from  which  we  had  a  charming  view 
of  the  country  around,  studded  with  churches  &  convents — 
took  a  cup  of  chocolate  (made  at  the  moment  by  the  Manila 
Boys  whom  we  took  with  us,)  bread,  sandwiches,  &c — a  word 
about  this  chocolate.  It  is  in  balls  like  some  that  Daniel 
Pope  once  sent  his  sisters  from  Mexico — It  is  made  in  a  small 
vessel  expressly  for  the  purpose — A  small  quantity  of  milk 
is  boiled,  while  boiling,  several  of  these  balls  are  thrown  in, 
which  dissolve  immediately,  &  then  it  is  stirred  violently 
for  a  few  moments  with  a  wooden  instrument  resembling 
that  used  to  squeeze  the  juice  from  lemons — and  then  poured 
foaming  into  very  small  China  cups,  one  of  which  is  as  much 
as  a  person  can  drink,  it  is  so  extremely  rich — Then  we  re¬ 
turned  home  in  the  boat  enjoying,  as  we  sailed  down  the 
river,  the  beautiful  scenerj’  on  its  banks — country  seats, 
groves  of  bamboo  &  palm  trees,  cocoanut  trees  &c.  &c.,  groups 
of  natives  going  in  their  boats  to  neighbouring  churches  to 
Mass,  others  going  up  the  river  to  bathe  &c.  &c. — reached 
home  in  time  for  a  late  breakfast.  I  am  interrupted,  so 
must  leave  for  today.  Fourth  day  3rd.  Dearest.  The  inter¬ 
ruption  proved  to  be  a  call  from  Messrs.  De  Silver  &  Carey, 
two  American  gentlemen  from  China — the  former  of  whom 
came  over  passenger  with  us — I  don’t  know  whether  I  have 
told  thee  that  Mrs.  Drinker  has  her  Piano  on  board,  and  as 
Mr.  De  Silver  plays  &  sings  admirably,  when  the  weather  per¬ 
mitted,  we  had  fine  music  on  the  passage  over.  He  also 
plays  extremely  well  on  the  flute.  After  they  had  gone,  Mrs. 
Santa  Coloma  came,  &  brought  her  four  children — the  eldest 
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a  pretty  little  girl  of  8  years,  who  speaks  French  &  Spanish 
with  fluency,  sings,  plays  on  the  piano  &c.  They  staid  two 
hours  so  that  I  had  only  time  to  jirejtare  for  dinner  after 
they  had  gone.  After  dinner,  we  rode  out  as  usual — Ecca 
was  very  much  in  hopes  of  getting  an  invitation  to  ride  out 
with  Mr.  Towne  &  Dr.  Pepper  who  go  together  in  Dr.  P’s 
carriage — So  she  put  on  her  black  silk  tunic  &  little  drawn 
bonnet,  &  went  into  the  Hall  to  be  in  waiting,  and  when  I 
M’ent  out,  she  stood  hand  in  hand  with  the  Doctor,  the  de¬ 
sired  invitation  having  been  given.  On  the  way  back,  they 
took  her  to  the  “Cosmorama”®  to  look  at  some  beautiful 
pictures — which  she  thought  beautiful.  We  do  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  buying,  as  there  are  many  things  to  be  had 
here,  not  to  be  found  at  Macao.  This  morning,  I  bought 
some  English  pearl  or  hair  powder,  a  quantity  that  would 
astonish  an  inhabitant  of  a  cool  climate  where  prickly  heat 
is  not  known — 5  lbs. ! !  and  some  soap,  etc.  Ecca  is  sitting 
near  me,  putting  together  a  dissected  picture.  She  is  cer¬ 
tainly  looking  much  better  than  when  we  left  Macao,  but  a 
much  longer  residence  here  is  not  desirable,  for  here  it  is 
too  warm.  In  another  week  I  hope  the  Geneva  will  be  ready 
for  sea.  ...  I  think  the  sea  voyage  desirable  for  Ecca.  The 
Geneva  is  being  coppered — which  is  the  cause  of  our  being 
detained  here  rather  longer  than  we  expected.  Wm.  H.  Os¬ 
born  has  very  kindly  invited  us  to  remain  for  another  month 
and  jiroposed  to  take  a  house  for  us  in  the  country,  and  come 
in  town  himself  every  morning  &  return  before  dinner.  I 
feel  as  if  I  must  return  to  China.  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
Dear  Willie  has  gained  in  self  control,  and  is  on  the  whole 
a  better  boy  than  last  year.  Those  long  vacations  are  trying 
occasions.  Two  more  ships  the  Farwell  &  T.  Perkins  will 
sail  from  here  shortly.  I  shall  try  to  have  a  letter  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  them. 

And  now,  my  darling  Sister,  with  warmest  love  to  dear 
Father  &  Mother  and  all  my  beloved  ones  at  home,  I  must 
close,  tho’  very  unwilling  to  send  any  blank  paper — With 
earnest  wishes  for  all  blessings  on  thee,  my  darling  one — I 
am  as  ever  thy  own  affectionate  &  loving  Sister 

Eebecca 

3  Cosmorama.  An  exhibition  of  views  made  to  appear 
natural  by  mirrors,  lenses,  illumination,  etc. —  (Webster). 
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Manila,  First-day — Xov.  23d./1845 

My  beloved  Huband — 

It  is  just  one  week  since  we  arrived  at  this  place,  but  so 
many  things  have  been  crowded  into  that  short  space  of 
time  that  it  seems  like  a  month.  On  fourth  day  was  the 
celebration  of  the  Queen’s  birthday — there  was  a  review  of 
the  troops  by  the  Governor,  and  in  the  evening  a  play  by 
amateur  performers  at  the  Casino,  a  sort  of  public  building, 
where  most  of  the  genteel  Spaniards  were  assembled.  Yes¬ 
terday,  there  was  a  dinner  party  at  Mrs.  Sturgis’ — Capt.  & 
Mrs.  Drinker,  Dr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Perrott,  Messrs.  Carey  & 
De  Silver,  Mr.  More  &c.-^  from  this  house  Messrs.  Edwards, 
Osborn,  Cunningham  (formerly  of  the  Rajah,  now  staying 
here,  I  believe  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  ship) — M.  &  self 
— It  was  a  very  pleasant  occasion.  .  .  .  The  dinner  hour  at 
Mr.  Sturgis’  was  half  past  four,  we  sat  down  about  five,  & 
rose  from  table  about  half  past  seven,  after  which  I  came 
home  as  I  had  promised.  I  found  Ecca  awaiting  me  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs — I  undressed  &  saw  her  in  bed  &  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Mrs.  Sturgis’,  where  the  party  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  several  English  and  Spanish  ladies  &  gents. 
We  had  music,  vocal  &  instrumental,  fiute,  piano.  &  guitar — 
and  a  Supper — did  not  get  away  until  midnight.  Today  is 
the  feast  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  best  worth  seeing  usually  of 
any  in  the  year,  but  now,  owing  to  some  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Archbishop  and  the  people  of  that  parish,  there 
was  not  as  much  parade  as  usual — It  commenced  last  even¬ 
ing  with  an  illumination  of  many  streets  &  great  preparations 
in  the  way  of  festivities.  While  I  came  home  last  evening, 
Mrs.  Sturgis  took  M.  &  Mrs.  Drinker  in  her  carriage  with 
Mr.  Osborn  &  visited  several  houses  where  they  were  offered 
tea,  chocolate,  sweetmeats,  etc.,  etc.  Two  grotesque  figures, 
a  sort  of  Punch  &  Judy,  executed  an  amusing  dance  to  the 
music  of  castanets  in  front  of  Mr.  Sturgis’  house  last  even¬ 
ing,  wishing  “long  life  &  happiness  to  Mr.  Sturgis  &  his 
lady  too.”  The  weather  is  very  warm,  unusually  so  for  the 
season,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  go  into 
the  country,  but  a  new  Secretary  has  lately  come  out  from 
Spain,  with  positive  orders  to  grant  no  passports  to  foreigners 
to  go  into  the  country.  (Note:  This  proved  to  be  a  mistake 
as  shown  in  a  later  letter.) 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Sturgis  is  very  kind  &  polite,  sending  her  car¬ 
riage  &  inviting  us  to  come  there  on  all  occasions  without 
ceremony — but  it  is  evident  that  our  good  friends  here  prefer 
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we  should  not  accept  them — It  requires  much  care  &  tact 
to  manage  just  right.  Mr.  Sturgis'*  asked  me  the  other  even¬ 
ing  if  Joshua  Kinsman®  was  a  brother  of  my  husband — said 
he  used  to  know  him  well  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  Manila,  &  remarked  that  he  was  a  general  favourite  with 
all  who  knew  him.  .  .  .  Capt.  Graves  of  the  T.  Perkins  & 
Capt.  Davis  of  the  Mindora,  just  arrived  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  dined  here  today,  &  we  had  on  the  table  some  pota¬ 
toes,  brought  by  Capt.  D.  which  came  from  the  Oregon  terri¬ 
tory — They  were  like  the  very  nicest  potatoes  that  we  ever 
get  at  home — The  two  vessels  telegraphed,®  are  not  yet  in — 
it  having  been  nearly  calm  all  day. 

Private 

Manila  Tuesday  Dec  2d. 

Dearest  Husband — 

A  most  unpleasant  incident  has  occurred,  which  I  ought 
not  perhaps  to  trouble  thee  with,  and  yet  I  ought,  for  is  not 
my  dear  husband  the  participant  of  all  that  concerns  &  in¬ 
terests  me?  Last  evening,  there  was  a  small  or  social  ball 
at  the  Casino,  a  sort  of  public  hall — and  Mr.  Edwards  invited 
us  to  accompany  him — As  the  time  to  remain  there  was 
short,  (the  city  gates  being  closed  at  eleven  o’clock  rendering 
it  necessary  to  leave  before  that  hour.)  &  Mary  Anne  being 
very  anxious  to  go,  I  concluded  for  her  gratification  to  go 
myself,  tho’  for  my  own  part  I  would  have  preferred  passing 
the  two  hours  quietly  at  home — Last  evening  after  tea,  we 
came  to  our  room,  to  dress,  when  immediately  after,  Capt. 
Drinker  came  in,  &  came  directly  there.  He  spoke  of  the 
ball,  said  they  were  going,  &  that  he  wished  Mary  Anne  to 
dance  the  first  cotillion  with  him,  as  .she  had  engaged  to  do 
while  on  board  ship — all  which  I  considered  as  joking.  He 
afterward  went  into  the  parlour,  wliere  the  gentlemen  were 
&  told  Mr.  Edwards  that  he  had  engaged  Miss  Southwick  to 
dance  the  first  cotillion  with  him.  Mr.  Edwards  said  no — 
!Miss  Southwick  w^as  to  dance  the  first  cotillion  with  him — 
that  it  would  be  verv’  strange  if  she  did  not,  as  his  guest  &c. 

4  Mr.  Sturgis  was  probably  a  member  of  the  Eussell 
Sturgis  firm.  They  were  in  the  China  trade  and  had  an  office 
in  Manila. 

5  Joshua  Kinsman,  1801-1841,  a  ship-master  of  Salem. 
Died  at  sea.  Younger  brother  of  Nathaniel  Kinsman.  His  son 
Nathaniel  .Toshua  was  also  lost  at  sea. 

6  “Telegraphed” — This  refers  to  a  system  of  communica¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  semaphore  station.  This  system  was  used 
all  over  the  world. 
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— &  finally  said  unless  Miss  S.  danced  the  first  cotillion  with 
him.  the  ladies  would  not  go  to  the  ball — To  this,  Capt.  D. 
replied  that  he  did  not  suppose  Mr.  Edwards  would  dance. 
Mr.  E.  said  he  had  danced  &  would  again  &  most  certainly 
should  on  this  occasion — All  this,  as  those  present  say,  was 
said  very  coolly.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before,  that 
soon  after  our  arrival,  there  was  to  have  been  a  concert  at 
the  Casino,  after  which  there  was  to  have  been  dancing — this 
did  not  however  take  place  but  in  expectation  of  it,  Mr.  E. 
engaged  M.  to  dance  with  him,  and  he  held  the  engagement 
binding  for  the  present  occasion.  While  we  were  dressing, 
Mr.  Osborne  sent  a  message  by  Eliza,  requesting  permission 
to  speak  to  us,  after  we  were  ready.  Accordingh'  he  came 
in,  &  told  us  what  had  happened,  &  said  he  hoped  M.  would 
dance  with  Mr.  Edwards — that  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with 
him  as  she  was  his  guest  &c.  &c.  I  had  no  idea  that  Capt.  D. 
would  think  after  all  this,  of  M.’s  dancing  with  him  first, 
but  soon  after  our  arrival,  he  came  up,  took  a  seat  by  M — 
told  her  he  considered  her  engaged  to  dance  with  him,  that 
if  she  did  not,  he  would  never  speak  to  her  again  «S:c.  Then 
he  came  to  me — told  me  he  felt  very  much  annoyed,  and  that 
if  Mr.  Edwards  insisted  upon  dancing  first  with  M — he 
would  never  enter  his  house  again  and  so  forth — I  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  the  impropriety  &  impossibility  of  her  not  do¬ 
ing  so — that  we  were  Mr.  E’s  guests,  &  there  by  his  invita¬ 
tion  &c. — He  said — “but  you  were  my  guests  first,  and  Mary 
Anne  engaged  while  on  board  ship,  to  dance  with  me” — 
I  told  him  that  was  all  joke,  for  in  the  first  place,  I  had  not 
the  most  remote  idea  that  we  should  attend  the  ball — but  he 
insisted  upon  his  prior  right.  When  Mr.  E.  came  to  lead 
her  out.  Mrs.  D.  who  was  sitting  by  her,  said,  “Mary  Anne, 
do  you  know  what  you  are  about?  do  you  know  that  you  are 
affronting  my  husband  ?”  .  .  .  Now  the  gentlemen  here  say,  it 
will  be  impossible  if  this  state  of  things  continues,  for  us  to 
go  back  in  the  Geneva — and  Mr.  Osborn  says  rather  than  we 
should  do  so,  he  would  go  over  with  us  himself — says  he  ex¬ 
pects  his  brother  every  day  with  a  brig  which  he  will  send 
direct  to  China  &c  &c.  ...  It  might  perhaps  have  been  better 
for  M.  not  to  have  danced  at  all,  but  this  would  have  offended 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  very  sensitive,  &  jealous  of  his  dignity 
&  prerogative  as  “head  of  the  house.”  In  many  respects  he 
is  like  our  friend  Mr.  Wetmore — I  do  not  know  how  the  affair 
will  end,  but  at  the  worst,  there  is  the  Mermaid  in  which 
thee  will  recollect  Mr.  de  Mello  offered  us  passage  back. 
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&  she  is  said  to  be  a  good  vessel  and  to  have  very  good  accom¬ 
modations.  .  .  .  All  this  is  for  thy  own  private  eye  &  ear 
alone,  unless  some  reports  coming  from  other  parties  should 
render  it  necessary  for  thee  to  explain  matters. 

Fifth  day — dearest — 

I  will  just  say  that  at  Mrs.  Sturgis’  last  evening  we  met 
Capt.  &  Mrs.  Drinker  for  the  first  time  since  the  above  re¬ 
lated  affair.  He  saluted  us  very  pleasantly  &  seemed  em¬ 
barrassed  &  not  at  all  at  his  ease.  This  morning,  hearing 
that  Ecca  was  much  worse,  he  came  here.  He  is  no  doubt 
much  ashamed  of  what  has  happened.  ...  I  charge  thee  to 
say  nothing  about  it,  as  it  has  now  all  passed  over — 

Ever  thy  own  loving 

Kebecca 

Manila,  Tuesday  Dec.  3d.,  1845 

(To  her  husband) 

Ecca  for  two  days  has  not  been  quite  as  well — Dr.  Pepper 
wished  me  to  consult  Dr.  Heed  as  to  the  propriety  of  remain¬ 
ing  here  &  going  into  the  country — &  Mr.  Osborn  wished  also 
to  ask  a  friend  of  his,  a  Spanish  physician  in  whom  they 
have  much  confidence.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  been 
here  and  we  have  had  a  consultation  with  them  separately — 
and  each  advises  strongly  to  remaining  here  for  a  while 
longer.  Dr.  Reed  says  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  only  certain 
cure  will  be  a  return  to  a  permanently  cool  climate — Now 
I  am  in  a  great  state  of  doubt.  Oh  for  my  dear  husband’s 
advice  &  counsel.  I  was  mistaken  about  the  passport.  It 
was  for  an  excursion  far  into  the  country,  where  Mrs.  King 
went  about  30  or  40  miles,  that  passports  were  refused  Mr. 
Osborn — none  are  necessary’  to  go  anywhere  within  6  miles 
and  he  says  he  can  easily  procure  a  house  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  towns.  ...  As  no  personal  considerations  what¬ 
ever  have  any  weight  with  me  in  this  decision  (Note:  not 
to  go  back  with  Capt.  &  Mrs.  Drinker),  I  feel  as  I  have 
before  expressed  under  great  obligations  to  Capt.  &  Mrs. 
Drinker  for  their  great  kindness  to  us,  in  the  passage  over — 
and  I  hope  thee  will  express  this  to  them  in  China,  &  pay’ 
them  every  attention,  if  you  can  give  the  Geneva  any  freight 
home  (which  they  say  here  she  will  want),  please  do  so  if 
possible  &  I  would  rather  they  should  not  know  that  I  have 
written  thee  on  the  subject.  I  wish  thee,  should  Capt.  D. 
hesitate  at  all  about  it,  to  insist  upon  paying  a  fair  equival- 
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ent  for  our  passage  over.  ...  I  am  in  a  perfect  agony  of  doubt 
and  indecision.  George  Sturgis  remarked,  when  M.  said 
I  had  not  decided,  “not  decided?  Why,  your  rooms  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  other  passengers.”  This  has  given  me  a  pang,  and 
I  feel  really  homesick  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  Macoa. 

Monday  morning,  Dec.  8th 

Dearest — 

The  decision  is  at  last  made  to  remain  &  Mr.  Osborn  has 
engaged  a  house  for  us  out  of  town.  I  yielded  my  own  judg¬ 
ment  to  that  of  others  and  gave  Mr.  Osborn  my  consent  to 
remain  last  evening.  .  .  .  My  mind  is  already  in  a  measure 
weakened  by  my  great  anxiety  on  account  of  Ecca,  &  I  have 
not  my  accustomed  share  of  fortitude  to  sustain  me.  She  is 
not  now  nearly  as  well  as  when  we  arrived.  If  Ecca  does 
not  improve  before  the  Mermaid  leaves,  &  I  continue  to  feel 
as  sadly  as  I  now  do,  I  shall  take  passage  in  her  for  Macao.  .  . . 
Do  not  be  anxious  about  us,  Mr.  Cunningham  says  he  wishes 
to  go  to  China,  and  will  accompany  us  in  any  vessel  we 
may  choose,  so  I  think  thee  will  see  us  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  after  the  Geneva  arrives.  Tuesday  morning — 9th. 
I  feel  brighter  this  morning,  dear  husband.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  submit  philosophically  to  the  prolonged  separa¬ 
tion  ....  Everyone  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  house  to 
which  we  are  going  &  its  situation.  The  village  is  said  to 
he  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manila, 
and  we  now  only  regret  not  having  taken  the  house  earlier — 

.  .  .  Yesterday  Mr.  Osborne  went  out  with  some  of  the  "boys,’’ 
had  the  house  opened  &  nicely  cleaned,  and  this  morning  has 
sent  the  Steward  out  and  a  boat-cargo  of  furnitui'e  &c.  Coolie 
has  gone  along  with  him,  and  we  are  all  to  go  this  after¬ 
noon.  Thee  will  feel  as  I  did,  that  this  is  giving  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  but  it  was  his  own  proposal,  &  he  has  urged 
it  with  all  the  persuasion  he  thought  proper  to  make  use  of — 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  all  rather  have  done  anything  in 
their  power  than  to  have  had  us  leave  in  the  Geneva.  Ecca 
is  much  better  now  than  when  we  left  Macao.  .  .  .  The  pleas¬ 
ure  of  our  visit  here,  has,  it  is  true  been  very  much  marred 
by  the  occurrences  related  in  my  private  note,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  attendant  upon  it.  It  has  placed  me  in  a  very' 
awkward  position  between  the  two  parties.  ...  I  remain  of 
the  same  opinion,  that  I  cannot  remain  more  than  a  fort¬ 
night  longer. 
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Wednesday — lOth  Dec. 

Here  we  are  dearest,  quite  settled  in  our  new  abode — We 
came  out  yesterday  after  dinner;  and  the  house  is  about  two 
miles  from  toum  in  the  Village  of  Sampaloc,  and  it  is  very 
cool  and  airy;  surrounded  by  terraces  and  verandahs — a 
pretty  little  garden  on  one  side — and  a  bathing  house  open¬ 
ing  into  the  river,  in  which  M.  and  I  have  had  a  fine  bath 
this  morning.  It  has  a  spacious  court  yard  &  stables  attached, 
&  belongs  to  a  Musti^a  woman  very  rich,  who  has  recently 
married  a  Spaniard  much  younger  than  herself  and  gone  to 
live  with  him  I  suppose,  otherwise  I  think  they  would  not 
have  left  this  delightful  spot — Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sturgis  &  Capt. 
Drinker  came  out  last  evening  and  they  were  all  much  pleased 
— Mr.  S.  remarked  if  Ecca  did  not  recover  her  health  here, 
he  did  not  know  where  she  could  do  so. 

Saturday  13th. 

My  dear  Husband — Oh  for  a  few  words  from  thee  this 
morning — how  they  would  cheer  my  heart.  I  cannot  ascer¬ 
tain  about  the  time  of  the  Mermaid’s  sailing — Capt.  D.  w.as 
out  here  evening  before  last,  and  said  he  thought  she  would 
not  get  away  under  three  weeks,  but  others  say  she  will  be 
off  in  a  week — I  hope  she  may  be  detained,  and  if  so,  and  no 
American  ship  appears  before  then,  I  shall  certainly  take 
passage  in  her — but  in  a  week,  I  think  I  can  hardly  go.  as 
it  would  not  be  giving  this  experiment  a  fair  trial — Thee 
sees  my  mind  dwells  on  getting  back.  I  have  no  unkindly 
feeling  whatever  toward  Capt.  D.  or  his  wife.  She  came  out 
here  with  Mr.  Griswold  evening  before  last  &  took  tea.  .  .  . 
Yesterday,  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Santa  Coloma  came  out  with 
her  children  &  made  a  long  call,  preventing  us  from  taking 
our  drive.  While  she  was  here,  Mr.  Cook  came  out,  &  Mr. 
Carey  &  DeSilva  &  George  Sturgis.  Capt.  Graves  was  dining 
here — They  stopped  but  a  few  moments.  Afterward  Dr. 
Eeed  came  out  to  tea,  &  Mr.  Sturgis  came  to  say  goodbye, 
&  Mr.  Cunningham  to  take  me  to  see  Mrs.  D.  The  air  here 
is  lovely — at  least  ten  degrees  cooler  than  in  Manila — and 
the  temperature  through  the  day  more  equal — The  Baby  is 
well  &  happy.  I  long  to  show  him  to  thee — Oh  when  will 
that  happy  time  arrive?  Dr.  Pepper  has  offered  to  take 
any  private  letters  we  may  wish  to  send — and  if  he  comes  out 
to  dine  today,  as  we  expect,  I  shall  give  him  this.  There 
have  been  as  many  as  six  arrivals  from  China  since  we  have 
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been  here,  but  I  believe  not  one  of  them  brought  any  letters 
to  the  house  from  you — Mr,  Edwards  mentioned  that  he  had 
letters  from  Mrs.  Eitchie,  &  I  have  several  times  heard  it 
remarked  that  Mr.  Ritchie  was  a  very  punctual  correspond¬ 
ent — Some  one  said  the  other  day  that  when  Mr,  Lejee  was 
in  Macao,  no  vessel  ever  left  for  Manila  without  at  least  a 
few  lines  from  him,  but  that  now  the  correspondence  was 
not  kept  up  punctually,  or  something  like  this — Don’t  repeat 
anything  of  this,  but  write  by  every  opportunity.  .  .  . 

No,  4  from  Manila. 

Manila — 12th  mo.  17th /45 
Fourth  day — 

My  last  letter  to  thee,  my  dear  Sister,  was  sent  by  the 
Farwell  which  sailed  from  here  on  the  12th  inst.  .  .  .  Nathan 
Cook  goes  home  passenger  in  her  (The  Thomas  PerJcins) 
after  a  residence  here  of  two  years — it  must  seem  to  him 
like  going  away  from  home — He  promises  to  come  &  see  you 
all,  and  he  will  tell  you  all  about  us.  .  .  .  W.  H.  Osborn  is 
staying  with  us  out  at  SamPaloc,  as  it  is  not  considered  quite 
safe  for  us  to  be  here  without  a  gentleman — Yesterday,  for 
the  first  time  since  we  came  out  here,  we  went  into  Manila 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  other  gentlemen.  After 
dinner,  we  took  a  delightful  drive,  and  returned  home  to  tea, 
several  of  our  friends  stopping  to  partake  it  with  us — Just 
as  we  arrived,  a  procession  was  passing — it  was  a  very  long 
one — men  &  women  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands, 
chanting  as  they  walked,  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  whose  figure 
large  as  life  was  born  along  (on  a  platform)  magnificently 
attired,  and  adorned  with  jewels — the  priest  following,  a 
splendid  canopy  over  his  head  supported  by  four  men — bands 
of  music  accompanying.  .  .  .  After  breakfast,  we  went  out  to 
the  Balsa  or  floating  bamboo  bridge,  which  is  a  pleasant  ride 
of  about  2  or  3  miles  from  here — As  we  drove  along,  we  saw 
groups  of  men  &  women  busily  at  work,  gathering  in  the 
crops  of  rice  paddy — It  was  a  novel  sight,  the  women  with 
their  little  crooked  sickles,  working  as  skilfully  as  the  men. 
I  took  Ecca  &  baby  with  me  in  the  carriage.  Baby  fell 
asleep  before  we  reached  home,  showing  thereby  his  utter 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  charms  of  the  scenery  through 
which  we  drove.  I  have  mustered  up  Spanish  words  enough 
to  tell  the  Coachman  when  I  wish  him  to  go  slower — faster, 
to  go  on,  to  stop,  and  to  turn  round — &  to  go  to  the  right  or 
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left^ — ^but  the  other  evening  I  forgot  the  word  for  faster,  and 
do  my  best,  I  could  not  recall  it — I  tried  various  words,  but 
they  would  none  of  them  produce  the  right  etfect,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  let  him  “go  his  ain  gate” —  ...  We  shall  sadly 
miss  these  lovely  rides,  when  we  get  back  to  Macao — When 
Dr.  Pepper  was  here,  he  took  a  nice  new  carriage  with  a  pair 
of  pretty  black  ponies,  of  unequalled  trotting  capacities,  on 
hire  at  about  $75  the  month — Since  he  left,  W.H.O.  has  taken 
them  for  me,  so  that  we  can  go  out  at  any  time  we  wish, 
without  being  dependent  on  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  accom¬ 
pany  us — The  Coachman  ivears  a  sort  of  livery — a  brownish 
short  coat  trimmed  &  turned  out  with  blue — a  glazed  hat 
with  a  gold  band,  &  a  black  cockade  on  one  side — long  boots 
reaching  above  the  knees,  to  protect  his  legs  as  he  rides  one 
of  the  horses,  &  altogether  his  appearance  is  quite  funny. 
There  is  a  beautiful  English  lady  here  now,  a  Mrs.  Hennery, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  H.  of  the  ship  Constant — She  is  very  lovely, 
&  sings  &  plays  with  exquisite  skill  &  taste.  We  have  met 
her  several  times,  and  I  have  some  idea  of  calling  on  her  & 
inviting  her  to  pass  a  day  with  us — Her  husband  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  looking  man,  would  be  a  splendid  original  for  the 
picture  of  a  Corsair,  They  are  talking  of  a  Bull  fight  to 
come  off  soon,  the  first  one  ever  attempted  here,  and  the 
Spanish  ladies  are  looking  forward  to  it  with  excessive  in¬ 
terest.  The  ladies  for  the  most  part  have  very  coarse  harsh 
voices,  but  many  of  them  are  good  looking  &  even  handsome. 
Twice  a  week,  there  is  fine  music  from  three  bands,  in  the 
evenings,  in  front  of  the  Governor’s  palace — People  drive 
there  in  their  carriages  &  sit  &  listen  for  an  hour  or  rather 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  I  believe  is  the  time,  from  8  to  a 
quarter  before  nine  &  then  ride  to  the  Barracks,  where  they 
play  again — The  “Plaza”  or  open  Square  in  front  of  the 
palace,  is  a  pretty  spot.  The  Palace  on  one  side,  an  immense¬ 
ly  long,  tho’  not  handsome  building,  the  Cathedral,  grand 
&  venerable  on  another,  another  large  building,  ser\nng  the 
double  purpose  of  prisons  &  council  chambers  on  the  third, 
and  another  large  church  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  square — 
On  the  side  next  the  Cathedral  stands  a  sort  of  Monument 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  Ecca  has  just  come  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  listen  while  she  reads  a  piece  of  poetrj-  that  she  has 
cut  from  a  newspaper,  called  “The  Twilight  Hour.”  She 
reads  very  well.  .  .  .  Eliza  has  just  brought  in  a  bunch  of 
brilliant  flowers,  which  she  has  been  gathering  for  Ecca, 
among  which  the  pomegranate  blossom  &  (?)  are  the  only 
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acquaintances  I  recognize — There  is  a  very  beautiful  yellow 
flower  among  them,  which  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere — 
There  are  some  fruits  growing  here  which  we  have  not  in 
China — the  only  one  just  now  in  season  is  the  Chico,  which 
resembles  in  its  appearance  a  small  russeting  apple — but  is 
soft  &  juicy  inside  like  a  peach  &  contains  2  or  4  black  seeds, 
like  those  of  the  watermelon — They  have  Oranges,  (but  not 
nearly  as  good  as  in  China,)  Plantains,  Pineapples,  cocoa- 
nuts  &  the  other  common  tropical  fruits.  Sixth  day  19  th — 
I  have  just  come  up,  dearest  Sis,  from  a  delightful  river 
bath.  There  is  a  fine  large  bathing  house  belonging  to  our 
house.  Everyday,  M.  &  I,  in  our  long  bathing  gowns,  enjoy 
this  luxury.  The  river  from  the  windows  of  this  bath  house 
is  beautiful  in  the  extreme — First  the  river  just  here  very 
narrow — bordered  with  rushes,  beyond  lovely  green  meadows, 
refreshing  to  the  sight,  and  in  the  further  distance,  several 
villages  with  the  church  spires  towering  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  trees,  and  the  picturesque  houses  with  their  over-hanging 
roofs — I  stood  for  a  long  time  this  morning,  gazing  upon 
this  view  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  thinking  how  often 
after  my  return  to  Macao,  I  should  recall  it  with  delight — 
But  to  compensate  for  these  lovely  quiet  views  of  meadows 
&  harvest  fields,  I  shall  have  then,  the  glorious  Ocean,  which 
I  miss  here  as  the  face  of  an  old,  familiar  friend,  and  the 
music  of  its  waves,  like  the  voice  of  one  I  love — I  wish  every 
day,  and  oftener  too,  that  thee  could  be  here  with  us — The 
temperature  is  perfection  itself — White  muslin  dresses  quite 
sufficient  in  the  house,  tho’  when  we  go  out  morning  &  even¬ 
ing  a  shawl  is  necessary.  .  .  .  M.  went  in  to  see  Mrs.  Sturgis, 
who  lives  in  the  parish  of  Santa  Cruz,  half  way  between  this 
&  San  Gabriel  where  Peele,  Hubbell,  &  Co.  live.  After  din¬ 
ner  Mrs.  de  Santa  Coloma  came  again  in  her  carriage,  and 
I  went  out  riding  with  her.  This  lady  is  said  to  be  decidedly 
the  most  accomplished  Spanish  woman  here.  She  speaks 
English,  French,  &  Spanish  fluently — besides  the  Tagala  or 
Native  dialect  of  the  islanders — plays  on  the  piano  &  guitar, 
sings  well,  &c.  &c.  She  seems  to  have  taken  quite  a  fancy 
to  coming  here — and  her  little  Amelia  is  here  again  today, 
passing  the  day  with  Ecca.  .  .  .  My  servants  continue  to  do 
well, — When  I  first  thought  of  remaining,  I  asked  them  if 
they  would  stay  with  me,  or  go  back  to  China  in  the  Geneva 
and  they  both  said  they  would  prefer  remaining  until  I  went 
— Had  they  decided  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  staid,  as  I 
could  not  have  got  along  with  baby  with  a  strange  nurse — 
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Afterward  they  both  got  homesick,  and  Ammah  fancied  her¬ 
self  sick,  &  laid  on  her  mat  whole  days,  leaving  the  care  of 
baby  entirely  to  me  &  the  Coolie.  I  therefore  engaged  an 
excellent  looking  Indian  Nurse,  recommended  to  me  by  my 
new  friend  Mrs.  de  Sta.  Coloma — This  roused  Ammah,  &  her 
objections  to  the  woman’s  coming  were  so  great,  that  she 
told  me,  she  thought  “She  could  now  take  care  of  baby” — 
and  begged  me  not  to  have  the  “Manila  Woman” — So  I  con¬ 
sented,  and  she  has  since  done  perfectly  well — and  the  Coolie 
is  a  treasure.  .  .  .  Mrs.  de  Sta.  Coloma  came  again  this  after¬ 
noon  and  brought  her  children  and  I  again  went  out  with  her 
— this  is  getting  to  be  rather  a  bore.  .  .  .  An  Indian  or  Manila 
Man  of  about  6  feet  high  has  just  come  up  the  stairs — to 
whom  W.H.O.  addressed  the  usual  inquiry — “Qui  Causa?” 
He  has  brought  a  cow  which  he  is  to  keep  here,  &  come  morn¬ 
ing  &  evening  to  milk  &  feed  her.  I  hear  that  the  Mermaid, 
an  English  ship,  is  to  leave  here  for  China  about  the  first 
of  next  month,  and  should  no  American  ship  arrive  here 
meantime,  I  have  pretty  much  decided  to  take  passage  in 
her — as  she  has  good  accommodations  &  a  very  agreeable  Cap¬ 
tain.  .  .  .  While  we  were  at  breakfast  this  morning,  an  old 
portero,  or  porter,  came  up  stairs  with  two  beautiful  &  fra¬ 
grant  roses  in  his  hand,  which  he  handed  to  M.  &  myself — 
then  observing  Ecca,  he  went  down  &  gathered  a  third,  which 
he  brought  to  her — He  is  an  old  man  with  perfectly  white 
hair  &  a  fine  face,  &  tall  erect  figure  (an  Indian).  I  was 
much  gratified  with  this  little  mark  of  attention.  I  have  been 
into  the  kitchen  a  moment  since.  It  is  unlike  our  Macao 
kitchens,  on  the  same  floor  with  the  rest  of  the  house,  the 
cooking  arrangement  is  a  place  built  of  stone  &  mortar  of  a 
convenient  height  to  stand  at,  something  like  the  counter  of 
a  shop,  in  the  top  of  which  are  various  openings  or  holes  in 
which  to  put  fire  &  over  these  they  place  the  pots  &  pans  for 
boiling — Underneath  an  oven  is  arched  out,  and  here  they 
bake — I  think,  if  I  were  a  cook,  I  should  fancy  this  much 
better  than  leaning  over  a  smoky  wood  fire — the  smoke  in 
this  kitchen  finds  its  way  out  as  best  it  can  at  doors  &  win¬ 
dows,  there  being  no  chimney,  consequently  the  walls  are  per¬ 
fectly  black.  The  Steward  manages  however  to  get  up  a 
variety  of  nice  dishes  here.  ...  We  have  received  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  in  town  with  Mr.  Edwards  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day — How  lonely  dear  Nathaniel  will  feel  to  be  in  China 
without  his  family  on  that  day.  I  beg  my  beloved  Father 
&  Mother  to  accept  my  warmest  love,  Stephen  &  Annie,  Wm. 
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&  Lydia,  Edward  &  Frank  &  Mary,  come  next — tell  dear 
Annie  I  am  depending  on  some  of  her  interesting  letters, 
when  I  get  back  to  China  &  hope  I  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
Love  to  Uncles,  Aunt  Collins,  &  all  my  dear  Cousins — Much 
love  to  Aunt  Eobinson,  who  I  hope  is  in  Salem  this  winter, 
and  as  well  as  the  last — kind  remembrance  to  Sylvester — I 
am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Thomas  has  left  you,  but  hope 
his  successor  proved  docile  &  well-behaved — As  to  Betsy,  I 
trust  she  has  improved,  or  else  that  you  have  also  made  an 
exchange  in  her  department — My  love  to  my  good  friend 
S.  Page,  I  intended  to  have  written  her,  by  this  vessel,  but 
like  many  other  good  resolutions,  it  has  not  been  put  into 
execution — Please  give  my  love  to  Mary  Anderson  &  the  other 
ladies  of  the  Dorcas  Society — also  to  Sarah  Neal  &  Maria 
Ropes — Does  Mr.  Peele  get  engaged  yet?  I  long  for  Salem 
news.  Once  more  dearest  &  best  beloved  Sister,  I  must  say 
farewell  with  my  earnest  prayers  for  thy  preservation  &  trust 
that  we  may  all  be  blessed  spiritually  &  temporally,  with  those 
things  that  are  desirable  for  us, — I  remain  as  ever, 

Thy  own  loving  &  affectionate  Sister 
Rebecca 

Much  love  to  Mother  Kinsman,  Sister  Mary  &  family,  also 
to  my  friends  B.  B.  Palfray,  L.  Hawkes  &  Sarah  Browne 
when  thee  sees  them — to  the  Sisters  Pope  also,  if  in  Salem, 
please  remember  me  very  kindly,  and  to  my  L}Tin  friends — 
particularly  S.  &  Eliza  Boyce  &  Cousin  Estes  Newhall — Kind 
remembrances  to  S.  Marston,  S.  Grace  (?),  W.  Cross  &  M. 
Davis. 

Sampaloc — Sunday  Dec.  21st./45 
Mj’  dearly  beloved  Husband. 

Mr.  Carey  took  breakfast  with  us  this  morning  and  in¬ 
formed  us  that  he  expects  to  leave  this  place  for  China  to¬ 
morrow  in  the  Spanish  barque  Preciosa — I  will  therefore 
hasten  to  commence  a  letter  to  thee.  I  trust  a  way  will  open 
for  us  to  come  to  Canton  for  a  few  weeks,  for  after  this 
long  separation,  it  will  seem  too  much  not  to  be  together. 
This  is  Mr.  Osborn’s  25th  birthday,  and  the  gentlemen  from 
town  are  coming  out  here  to  dine  with  us,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Carey  also.  The  family  is  much  diminished — only  Messrs. 
Edwards,  Towne,  Cunningham  &  Zacate  (The  Spanish  Clerk) 
remaining — Mr.  Cunningham  is  to  remain  here  a  year  in 
the  counting  room  of  Peele,  Hubbell  &  Co.  The  Spanish 
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government  is  very  exacting  &  annoying  in  its  measures 
towards  foreigners — In  order  to  obtain  permission  to  remain 
here  after  the  Geneva’s  departure,  I  was  obliged  to  sign  a 
petition  to  the  Governor  to  the  effect  that  I  “Donna  Rebecca 
Kinsman — a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  a  passenger 
from  China  hither  in  the  American  ship  Geneva,  with  my 
niece,  (giving  her  name,)  and  my  two  young  children  &  two 
Chinese  servants  requested  permission  to  remain  for  the 
space  of  one  or  two  months  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of 
one  of  my  children,  &c  &c.”  The  next  day,  a  message  was 
sent,  inquiring  my  age  &  that  of  my  niece.  When  a  foreigner 
dies,  the  permission  to  bury  him  in  the  paddy  field  allotted 
for  the  purpose  is  given  somewhat  in  this  manner — “That 
the  individual  referred  to  may  be  interred  in  the  spot  of 
ground  allotted  to  the  burial  of  Pagan  Chinese  and  Heretical 
Foreigners.”  Capt.  Graves  lost  two  of  his  best  men  last  week 
by  cholera — they  were  seized  very  suddenly  &  died  after  a 
few  hours  illness — poor  fellows — every  thing  was  done  for 
them  that  was  possible — Dr.  Reed  went  off  at  eleven  o’clock 
at  night,  &  remained  on  board  all  night — not  leaving  the 
men  at  all — Next  morning  he  went  on  board  the  Samarang 
(?)  English  Man  of  War,  and  consulted  with  her  surgeon, 
who  fully  approved  of  all  that  had  been  done, — but  alas,  all 
in  vain.  There  are  moments,  my  dear  husband,  when  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  wait  any  longer — that  I  must  see  thee 
and  be  pressed  to  thy  warm  &  loving  heart.  Oh  what  happi¬ 
ness  to  feel  that  there  is  one  person  in  the  wide  world,  who 
we  know  will  rejoice  to  meet  and  welcome  us.  I  never  more 
fully  realized  how  dear  &  how  entirely  necessary  to  my  hap¬ 
piness,  is  the  society  of  my  precious  husband.  ...  Oh  how 
earnestly  I  desire  that  our  dear  little  daughter  may  be  quite 
restored  by  the  time  I  return  to  China — for  otherwise  I  fear 
we  must  send  her  home.  .  .  .  Mr.  Osborn  has  engaged  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  a  passage  in  the  Mermaid.  She  is  to  sail  from  the 
1st  to  the  5th,  so  they  now  say,  of  January.  I  cannot  remain 
here  longer  than  that  possibly.  I  am  very  anxious  to  obtain 
some  woolen  socks  or  stockings  for  Rebecca.  She  will  require 
them  on  her  return  and  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  had 
here.  Will  thee  inquire  in  Canton,  &  if  they  cannot  be  found, 
write  to  Hong  Kong  for  some.  ...  If  it  were  possible  for 
John  to  go  to  Macao,  and  have  the  house  put  in  winter 
order,  I  should  be  glad,  but  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be 
done,  as  Natty  could  not  go  too,  and  it  would  not  answer  for 
John  to  leave  him — So  I  must  leave  all  the  winter  arrange- 
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ments  until  I  get  back.  .  ,  .  Abbott  is  well  &  happy,  but  daily 
developes  more  &  more  “the  old  Adam”  in  him — Mr.  0.  says 
it  is  the  Quaker  coming  out  of  him.  Mr.  Carey  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  tea — I  don’t  know  whether  he  intends  coming  out 
to  say  goodliye.  He  has  purchased  a  quantity  of  very  fine 
wood  here,  which  he  shipped  to  China  in  the  Geneva,  and  on 
which  Mr.  D.  thinks  he  will  make  something  very  handsome. 
It  is  in  very  long  &  broad  pieces,  suitable  for  doors,  tables 
&c. — and  will  be  very  desirable  to  those  gentlemen  building 
houses  at  Canton  &  Hong  Kong — It  was  collected  with  much 
trouble  and  expense  &  time  from  different  provinces  in  the 
island  by  a  gentleman  who  was  intending  to  manufacture 
cabinet  furniture — but  gave  up  his  project  and  sold  the  whole 
to  Mr.  Carey  at  cost.  Mr.  0.  says  there  are  many  varieties 
of  splendid  woods  in  the  Provinces — boards  of  immense  length 
&  width — one  piece  sufficing  for  the  top  of  a  dining  table — 
long  enough  for  20  people  to  sit  at.  Ecca  is  by  no  means 
well — Dr.  Quintama  advised  to  the  use  of  cream  of  tartar, 
given  in  very  small  quantities  once  or  twice  a  week — I  have 
given  it  her  once  &  the  effect  was  beneficial — Mr.  Edwards 
says  he  thinks  that  remedy  was  of  more  benefit  to  him  than 
anything  else.  He  was  ill  with  dysentery  for  a  whole  year 
before  he  began  to  recover,  and  then  six  months  longer  before 
he  finally  recovered.  After  he  left  off  all  medicines  and  took 
only  the  cream  of  tartar,  he  began  to  get  better.  It  is  a 
simple  remedy  certainly.  Beside  this,  she  takes  no  medicine 
except  the  lavements  which  are  of  great  service  to  her.  .  .  . 
There  is  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  this  is  probablj" 
the  last  letter  I  shall  send  thee — &  that  the  next  messenger 
will  be  my  own  self.  Oh — how  much — how  very  much  I  long 
to  see  thee — Kiss  dear  little  Natty  for  me  again  &  again — 
Tell  him,  if  he  loves  his  mother  to  be  a  good  boy — and  try 
not  to  be  troublesome  to  his  Father.  My  kind  remembrance 
to  John.  .  .  .  With  longings  more  earnest  than  I  can  express 
to  see  thee,  and  my  dear  little  boy,  I  remain  with  love  un¬ 
changing  &  undiminished — they  own  loving  &  affectionate 
Wife — Kebecca — 

Sampaloc — Monday  Evig.  Dec.  22/45 

My  dear  Husband — 

Thee  will — I  think,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  not 
hearing  from  me  often  enough.  I  find  I  was  mistaken — the 
ship  seen  yesterday  coming  in  was  a  French  Whaler  and  the 
Amherst  is  the  ship  which  spoke  the  Geneva  and  arrived  here 
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two  daj’s  since — 45  days  from  Singapore — ])ut  in  here  for  a 
supply  of  water.  Where  Capt.  Osborn  can  lie,  seems  very 
strange — I  think  his  brother  begins  to  be  a  little  anxious 
about  him.  He  is  to  come  here  from  the  Fejee  Islands  with 
a  cargo  of  beech  le  mere" — (I  don’t  know  how  to  spell  it) 
and  should  have  been  here  the  first  of  November.  Some 
Chinese  here  are  waiting  ready  to  take  the  article,  &  they 
wish  to  send  it  to  China,  so  that  it  is  Mr.  O’s  intention  to 
send  the  brig  immediately  over,  on  her  arrival — I  wish  she 
would  come.  And  now,  beloved  one,  my  eyes  ache  and  I 
must  say  goodnight. 


Sampaloc,  Saturday,  Jan.  3d. 

My  dearly  beloved  Husband — 

Last  evening,  instead  of  leaving  as  I  expected  in  the  Mer¬ 
maid,  I  sent  thee  a  hasty  letter  written  under  a  good  deal  of 
excitement,  just  after  we  came  on  shore.  Today  I  wish  to 
write  thee  a  little  more  explicitly.  I  decided  two  weeks  ago, 
to  go  to  China  in  the  Mermaid,  but  indulged  a  lingering  hope 
that  before  her  sailing,  some  American  ship  would  make  her 
appearance,  in  which  we  might  take  passage  instead.  Mr. 
Osborn  used  every  argument  to  induce  us  to  remain,  as  he 
considered  it  decidedly  for  Rebecca’s  advantage  to  do  so,  but 
yet  in  compliance  with  my  wishes,  he  went  off  on  board 
the  ship,  looked  at  her  accommodations,  saw  her  Ca])tain,  etc., 
and  everything  was  favourable,  except  the  fact  of  her  having 
a  Lascar*  crew.  When  we  went  off  to  the  ship,  and  saw  the 
horrid,  hideous  Lascar  crew,  such  a  dreadful  horror  seized 
me,  that  I  felt  as  if  my  fate  was  sealed.  All  thy  dismal  fore¬ 
bodings  came  before  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  went, 
we  should  certainly  perish.  Mary  Anne  burst  into  tears, 
Ecca  intreated  me  not  to  go,  that  she  would  rather  remain 
in  Manila  all  her  life  than  to  go  in  that  dreadful  ship.  The 
effect  of  this  on  mv  excited  nervous  system  may  be  imagined 
— Finding  from  the  Government  officer  on  board,  that  we 
could  return,  we  did  so — and  thee  may  suppose  that  I  passed 
a  sleepless  night.  On  calm  refiection,  I  would  have  given 
worlds,  had  they  been  at  my  disposal,  to  have  gone  back  to 
the  ship,  but  it  was  too  late.  Today  I  am  perfectly  calm, 

7  Beche  de  mer — An  East-Indian  sea-sliig — a  Chinese 
delicacy. 

8  Lascar — name  for  Oriental  and  especially  Indian  sailors. 
From  the  Persian  and  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to  an  inferior 
class  of  military  men  and  then  to  sailors. 
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and  hope  all  is  for  the  best — I  trust  thee  will  not  blame  me 
too  severely, — ^but  let  the  love  thee  bears  me,  palliate  my 
weakness.  What  will  people  think  of  me? — Now,  I  have 
promised  Mr.  Osborn  to  wait  patiently  and  quietly  until 
some  good  American  ship  offers — or  at  least  a  reasonable 
time.  ...  By  the  Lill,  letters  were  received  from  the  House, 
one  of  which  bore  thy  signature,  so  I  knew  thee  was  alive 
and  that  was  some  comfort — Why  are  you  so  remiss  in  writ¬ 
ing? 

Sam  Paloc  12th  Mo.  22d./45 

Second  day — Evening 

I,  this  forenoon,  wrote  two  pages  in  a  letter  to  thee,  my 
dear  Sister,  which  I  sent  to  China,  requesting  my  husband 
to  fill  the  remaining  page,  and  forward  the  letter  to  thee 
from  thence.  W^ent  to  ride  this  morning  after  breakfast — 
the  sun  being  obscured.  The  drive  to  the  Balsa,  or  floating 
bamboo  bridge,  is  in  our  immediate  vicinity  and  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manila.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  bordered  by  beautiful  bamboo  trees,  cows 
&  buffalos  graze  on  its  banks,  &  the  other  evening,  we  saw 
some  beautiful  white  Swans  gracefully  floating  along  its  sur¬ 
face.  The  bridge  is  made  of  bamboos  fastened  together,  and 
is  large  enough  to  contain  two  carriages  and  horses  at  a  time 
— The  horses  are  driven  on,  then  the  bridge  is  loosed  from 
its  moorings,  and  pulled  over  by  men  stationed  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank  by  means  of  long  pieces  of  bamboo.  We  crossed 
it  one  evening  with  Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  going  to  Mara- 
chino,  a  town  about  6  miles  distant.  Dr.  Eeed  has  been  out 
to  see  us  today.  .  .  .  He  is  a  very  agreeable  man  &  has 
travelled  a  great  deal — He  came  out  2  or  3  years  ago,  with 
the  intention  of  establishing  himself,  but  as  so  many  obstacles 
were  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  Spaniards,  he  left  &  went  to 
Madrid — where  after  infinite  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  “royal  order,”  giving  him  permission  to  reside  here 
and  practise  his  profession — He  brought  us  out  the  other 
day  a  large  number  of  magazines  &  periodicals.  Some  num¬ 
bers  of  the  “Columbian  Magazine”  published  in  Philadelphia 
which  I  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of.  These  contained 
a  series  of  sketches  of  Macao — ^by  Mrs.  Caroline  Butler,  writ¬ 
ten  while  there — on  a  visit  of  a  few  months.  They  are  very 
pleasingly  written  and  quite  true  to  the  reality.  We  rode 
out  over  a  lovely  road  by  the  Hospital  of  San  Lazaro — or  the 
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hospital  for  lepers — a  large  stone  building — surrounded  by 
open  fields  with  a  pretty  little  enclosed  burying  ground 
opposite — its  entrance  gate  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Then  we 
passed  in  sight  of  the  Protestant  &  Chinese  burying  ground ; 
it  is  a  pretty  knoll,  but  can  only  be  reached  by  going  through 
a  paddy  field  which  in  the  rainy  season  is  completely  in¬ 
undated.  This  in  the  language  of  the  Government  edicts, 
is  called  “the  place  appointed  for  the  burial  of  heretical  pro- 
testants  and  pagan  Chinese,”  and  the  Chinese  have  the  best 
&  highest  part  of  the  ground.  There  are  great  numbers  of 
Chinese  here — many  thousands.  It  is  always  safe  to  write 
by  way  of  Singapore,  as  the  Steamer  stops  there  once  a 
month  on  her  way  from  India,  and  there  is  beside,  frequent 
communication  by  ships,  and  now  Joseph  Webb  is  established 
there,  and  he  will  be  most  happy  to  forward  any  letters  for 
me. 

Fifth  day,  25th.  Christmas  day — a  bright  &  pleasant 
morning.  .  .  .  The  churches  were  all  open  last  night  at  mid¬ 
night  &  brilliantly  lighted  &  high  mass  performed  to  usher 
in  the  auspicious  day — But  I  felt  no  inclination  to  encounter 
the  dense  crowds  of  Indians  which  throng  them  on  these 
occasions — The  bells  too  rung  merrily  at  midnight,  but  I 
heard  them  not.  Mr,  Osborn  proposes  to  take  us  to  see  a 
house  which  he  thinks  of  buying  in  the  village  of  Parco, 
about  the  same  distance  from  Manila  that  we  are,  but  in  a 
different  direction — The  man  who  owns  it  drew  it  in  a 
raffle — just  fancy !  and  now  offers  it  for  $500,  It  is  said  to 
have  a  pretty  garden  belonging  to  it  with  Chinese  jars,  etc., 
and  the  house  contains  some  furniture  beside.  A  young  man 
by  the  name  of  James  Perrot  from  Philadelphia,  a  passenger 
out  by  the  Geneva,  was  in  Manila  when  we  arrived.  He 
called  occasionally  to  see  us  while  here — and  one  morning  he 
gave  a  very  amusing  account  of  his  disownment  from  friends’ 
Society — He  said  Wm.  Evans  &  two  other  friends  were  the 
committee  to  visit  him,  &  he  invited  them  to  take  wine  & 
cigars,  which  they  were  nothing  loath  to  do — but  after  a 
while,  they  would  take  no  more  cigars  &  no  more  wine,  and 
then  they  came  to  the  subject  of  their  visit — He  described 
it  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner. 

Sixth  day,  26th.  How  swiftly  the  days  pass — I  can  hardly 
believe  my  dates  are  correct — ^Yesterday,  agreeably  to  our 
intention  we  went  in  town  to  dine — Enjoyed  a  very  nice  din¬ 
ner — the  orthodox  dishes  of  roast  turkey  &  plum  pudding 
occupying  their  appropriate  places.  Missed  N.  Cook  very 
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much,  not  havinjr  been  there  before  since  he  left.  Opposite 
the  terrace  which  looks  upon  the  river  was  moored  a  brig 
from  the  Provinces,  on  board  which  ivere  music  &  dancing 
all  day — As  we  rode  into  town,  we  met  crowds  of  ])eople,  all 
dressed  in  their  holiday  attire,  but  heard  no  noise  &  saw  no 
intoxication — From  Christmas  day  onward  through  the  week, 
the  feast  days  continue.  The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  Cock 
fighting,  and  it  is  licensed  by  government,  so  that  every  other 
man  you  meet  has  a  cock  in  his  arms.  Every  few  steps,  a 
booth  presented  a  tempting  array  of  sweetmeats.  &  dishes 
of  various  kinds  ornamented  with  flowers  &  cut  paper  of 
brilliant  colours,  among  which  I  noticed  very  often  imitations 
of  Stars — and  was  told  they  were  intended  to  represent  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem — After  dinner,  we  enjoyed  a  delightful 
drive,  through  the  villages  or  parishes  of  Benondo.  Tondo, 
San  Lazaro,  and  some  others  whose  names  I  cannot  recollect. 
The  merry  tones  of  gay  music  resounded  from  many  a  house 
as  we  rode  along,  giving  indication  of  balls  &  festivities  in 
the  evening.  We  took  Ecca,  and  she  seemed  to  enjoy  herself 
very  much — but  was  rather  disappointed  in  getting  no  Christ¬ 
mas  gift.  There  seems  nothing  here  to  be  had  for  Children. 
After  Ecca  was  in  bed,  and  we  had  taken  tea,  we  went  again 
into  Manila,  to  hear  the  music  on  the  Plaza  which  was  un¬ 
usually  fine — This  morning  we  rose  very  early.  &  leaving 
both  children  quietly  asleep,  went  out.  Mr.  Cunningham 
came  out  &  joined  us — Our  road  was  an  unfrequented  one, 
and  as  rough  &  rugged  as  some  of  those  out-of-the-way  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Marblehead  which  thee  w-vctf  to  get  lost  in 
— but  our  coachman  drove  with  care  &  skill  so  we  met  with 
no  difficulty.  After  riding  awhile,  we  left  the  carriages  & 
walked  nearly  a  mile  to  the  river  which  we  crossed  in  a 
little  canoe,  so  small  that  only  two  of  us  could  go  over  at 
a  time — on  reaching  the  opposite'  bank,  we  ascended  a  hill, 
from  which  we  had  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  surrounding 
country.  There  stood  an  old  stone  fort,  now  converted  into 
a  dwelling — The  walls  I  should  think  were  5  or  6  feet  thick, 
closely  grated  windows  &  doors,  &  otherwise  very  strongly 
built — Here  some  Frenchmen  took  refuge  some  20  or  30  years 
ago — when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Indians  to  massacre 
the  foreigners — about  12  fell  victims  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manila — There  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  prevailing  at 
the  time,  and  the  Indians  fancied  it  was  caused  by  the 
foreigners  having  poisoned  the  water.  We  saw  an  old  woman 
&  younger  one  nursing  a  dirty  baby,  and  innumerable  young 
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children  about — one  little  girl  was  preparing  breakfast — 
some  bits  of  meat  were  frying  in  a  pan,  and  an  earthen  pot 
stood  by  in  which  rice  was  boiling.  The  fire  place  was  a 
rude  furnace  of  clay,  standing  on  a  basket.  These  natives 
have  no  chairs  in  their  houses,  always  sit  upon  the  door  and 
eat  with  their  fingers  so  that  their  house-hold  furniture  con¬ 
sists  only  of  mats  to  sleep  upon,  &  a  few  earthen  pots  for 
c-ooking — In  a  yard  behind  the  house  were  numbers  (■! 
buffaloes  old  and  young — It  was  a  milk  farm — I  saw  no 
altar  or  picture  here,  but  there  was  an  inner  sanctorum  into 
which  we  did  not  penetrate,  and  there  may  have  been  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  there,  for  I  have  never  before  seen  even 
the  most  miserable  house  which  had  not  something  in  the 
shape  of  an  altar.  Those  who  can  afford  it  have  images  of 
the  Virgin  &  Saints  magnificently  adorned,  and  as  they  des¬ 
cend  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  one  image,  or  still  poorer  a  pic¬ 
ture  or  a  Saviour  on  the  cross,  &  those  who  can  do  no  better, 
have  a  humble  engraving  to  worship.  They  are  all  devout 
Catholics,  and  every  woman  wears  an  amulet  about  her  neck 
which  has  been  blessed  by  the  Priest — Last  evening,  the  ves¬ 
per  bell  sounded  while  we  were  out — every  carriage  stopped, 
every  man  removed  his  hat,  &  men,  women  &  children  crossed 
themselves.  There  is  something  touching  &  solemn  in  these 
observances — I  have  often  seen  women  in  meeting  a  Padre 
in  the  street,  stop  one  after  another  and  kiss  his  hand,  which 
he  very  benignantly  held  out  to  them.  The  Priests  are  in¬ 
numerable  here  of  all  orders — To  return — after  leaving  the 
old  fortress,  we  stood  for  a  while  to  admire  the  charming 
prospect,  then  descended  the  hill,  recrossed  the  river,  and 
came  home,  in  time  for  a  late  breakfast — found  Ecca  up  & 
dressed.  .  .  .  The  dew  was  on  the  grass  this  morning,  so  that 
we  got  our  clothes  sadly  bedraggled,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  was  also  wet — thee  would  have  laughed  to  have  seen 
our  plight  when  we  reached  home — but  we  soon  api)eared  at 
breakfast  in  thoroughly  clean  suits,  and  the  washwoman  was 
sent  for  to  remove  the  nuid  &  mire  forthwith — This  is  one 
of  the  luxuries  I  shall  sadly  miss  when  we  leave  China  for 
home — I  mean  the  liberty  of  having  as  much  washing  done 
as  I  wish — It  is  an  exceedimrly  great  comfort  to  have  them 
all  taken  away  out  of  one’s  sight,  no  details  of  washing  & 
ironing  going  on — with  cross  looks  of  servants,  etc.  .  .  .  Yes¬ 
terday  Dr.  Peed  dined  with  us,  and  accompanied  me  in  a 
drive  after  dinner.  He  talked  very  agreeably — ^having  seen 
much  of  the  world,  he  has  a  great  store  of  information  which 
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he  has  frathered  in  his  travels.  He  told  me  of  a  Malay  boy, 
whom  they  picked  up  at  sea,  in  one  of  his  voyages — He,  with 
others,  had  been  taken  by  pirates,  and  he  had  made  his 
escape  in  a  canoe — The  Doctor  took  him  under  his  particu¬ 
lar  charge,  taught  him  to  speak  English,  &c — After  he  had 
been  on  board  some  time,  as  he  was  walking  the  deck  one 
evening  he  heard  a  low  plaintive  sound,  which  he  found  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  this  boy  who  was  half  singing,  half  chanting  a 
plaintive  ditty  in  his  native  tongue — On  being  asked  what 
he  was  doing,  he  replied  that  he  was  thinking  of  home — The 
doctor  then  asked  him  about  dying — and  where  when  he  died, 
he  expected  to  go — ^he  said  “good  man  go  to  the  moon,” 
(looking  at  the  moon,  then  at  the  full — )  “bad  man  go  to 
the  sun” — and  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  in  the  moon  it 
was  very  pleasant,  that  all  night  they  were  sailing  over  the 
earth,  and  in  the  morning  when  it  disappeared,  a  large  fish 
was  ready,  who  took  it  on  his  back  and  sailed  with  it  under 
the  sea,  coming  up  again  next  evening — ^but  that  in  the  sun 
bad  men  were  obliged  to  work  very  hard,  dragging  it  along 
by  ropes,  no  fish  being  provided  to  help  it  along — was  it  not 
a  strange  idea?  Yesterday  we  had  a  pleasant  excursion  to 
the  towns  of  Marachina  &  Passig — left  home  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning — crossed  the  “Balsa”,  and  rode  through  some 
beautiful  scenerj'  for  6  miles  over  a  rather  rough  road  to 
Marachina — While  riding  through  one  place  where  the  road 
was  very  narrow,  and  the  foliage  very  close  &  dense  on  each 
side,  a  hideous  figure  of  a  man  started  out  on  one  side  & 
solicited  alms — His  white  hair  stood  on  end  all  over  his 
head — &  his  beard,  white  &  of  a  month’s  growth,  forming  a 
strange  contrast  to  his  olive  complexion — His  eyes  were  star¬ 
ing  &  his  whole  appearance  frightful,  and  we  were  glad  to 
quicken  our  pace  &  get  out  of  his  way — A  little  farther  on, 
we  saw  a  cage,  on  a  high  pole,  in  which  was  exposed  the 
head  of  a  malefactor.  It  is  the  custom  here,  when  a  criminal 
is  executed,  to  cut  off  his  head  &  quarter  his  body,  &  expose 
the  different  parts  in  different  roads — for  the  warning  of 
beholders,  and  the  effect  is  said  to  be  salutary  upon  these 
Indians,  but  it  is  certainly  a  horrible  custom.  At  Marachina, 
we  left  the  carriage  &  took  boat  to  Passig ;  the  banks  of  the 
river  bordered  with  the  graceful  bamboo  &  luxurious  mango 
tree — and  every  here  &  there  a  village  with  its  antique  & 
picturesque  church — The  town  of  Passig  is  large  &  populous 
— At  a  little  distance  from  here,  we  went  on  shore,  and 
ascending  a  hill  seated  ourselves  beneath  the  shade  of  some 
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trees  close  by  the  ruins  of  a  chapel — overgrown  with  Ivy — 
the  most  beautiful  ruin  I  ever  saw — This  pretty  chapel  was 
located  between  two  villages,  the  padre  of  each  of  which 
claimed  it  as  his  own — So  after  much  &  long  dispute,  they 
settled  the  matter  by  tearing  it  down — This  was  many  years 
since — What  a  commentary  on  the  character  of  gospel  minis¬ 
ters!  Here  our  basket  of  refreshments  was  produced — put 
up  by  the  care  of  the  good  Steward — and  we  enjoyed  a  nice 
cup  of  tea,  cold  fowl,  sandwiches,  &c.  very  much.  A  crowd 
of  Indians  collected  around  us,  to  whom  it  was  undoubtedly 
an  era  in  their  existence — The  remainder  of  the  eatables  was 
given  to  them  much  to  their  delight — (I  should  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  we  had  a  cup  of  nice  chocolate  before  leaving 
home).  Entering  the  Banca  again,  we  came  down  river,  and 
reached  home  about  11  o’clock.  .  .  .  One  of  the  strongest  ob¬ 
jections  I  should  have  to  living  in  Manila,  would  be  the 
want  of  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath — The  effect,  I  am 
sure,  is  to  render  people  careless  of  its  observance  in  any 
way.  .  .  . 

Third  day  30th — My  dearest  Sister — This  morning  I 
signed  a  petition  to  the  Governor  for  a  passport  for  myself, 
niece  &  children  to  China — This  decides  the  case  as  to  our 
going.  An  arrival  yesterday  from  China,  the  French  Ship 
Orient  brings  me  no  letter;  she  reports  that  the  mail  had 
not  arrived  at  H.  Kong  on  the  22d.  It  usually  arrives  on  the 
14th  or  16th.  Some  accident,  it  is  thought,  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Steamer — as  the  China  Sea  has  been  unusually 
stormy  the  past  month  or  two.  Ko  arrivals  from  home  except 
the  Oneida^ln  the  evening  we  went  by  invitation  to  Mrs. 
Sta.  Coloma’s  as  she  had  a  small  musical  party.  We  had 
previously  intended  going  there  to  bid  her  goodbye — There 
was  a  young  lady  there  who  sung  very  well  &  the  hostess 
herself  also  sung,  &  several  gentlemen.  Two  or  three  doc¬ 
tors,  two  or  three  Alcaldis,®*  &c.  &c.  were  also  there.  She 
is  said  to  assemble  at  her  reunions  the  best  society  in  Manila, 
&  yet  shall  I  say  it?  Shade  of  Mrs.  Trollope — listen — She 
spits  upon  the  floor.  Fourth  day,  Slst.  Dearest,  Tomorrow 
ushers  in  a  new  year.  And  consequently  this  is  the  last  day 
of  the  old  one  18^5 — Two  more  and  I  trust  we  shall  be  on 
our  way  home — I  am  homesick  today.  Yesterday  after  din¬ 
ner  we  rode  out  to  see  Mr.  Mugford,  who  lives  only  about  a 
mile  &  a  half  or  two  miles  from  here — saw  his  rope-walk, 

8a.  Alcalde :  A  magistrate  in  a  Spanish  or  Spanish- 
American  pueblo  or  town ;  later,  a  chief  magistrate  or  mayor. 
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with  the  steam-engine  which  moves  the  machinery.  &c.  &c. 
In  the  evening,  he  came  in  on  horseback  to  see  us  &  bid  ns 
goodbye.  He  is  expecting  his  wife  out  very  soon  in  the 
Areatm  or  at  least  she  thinks  she  may  come.  Thee  may  tell 
his  sister  that  he  lives  in  a  very  charming  place. 

Second  Day — 1st.  Mo.  5th  18Jt6. 

My  dear,  darling  Sister. 

I  closed  a  ])acket  to  thee  on  the  2d  inst.,  informing  thee 
that  we  were  to  leave  that  evening  for  China  in  the  Mermaid 
— Owing  to  various  circumstances,  I  was  induced  to  alter 
my  resolution,  and  she  has  gone  without  us.  I  cannot  now 
explain  the  circumstances.  I  hope  to  be  in  China  in  time 
to  write  by  the  Overland  Mail,  to  reach  thee  long  before  this 
does.  Third  day  6th.  Last  night,  we  had  a  slight  shock  of 
an  earthquake — they  are  not  uncommon  here.  The  day  had 
been  damp  &  uncomfortably  warm,  denoting  something  of 
the  kind — There  is  an  open  volcano,  at  about  50  miles  from 
Manila.  Where  we  are  living,  we  are  surrounded  by  natives, 
and  there  is  considerable  amusement  in  watching  them — 
the  children  go  mostly  quite  naked — some  of  them  wear  a 
short  shirt  reaching  to  the  hips,  but  more  wear  nothing  at 
all — so  that  it  is  sometimes  rather  trying  to  one’s  modesty — 
This  morning  I  rose  early  and  opened  my  window,  and  the 
first  thing  I  saw  was  a  party  of  men,  women  &  children  go¬ 
ing  to  Mass — The  women  with  black  veils  over  their  heads, 
sandals  on  their  feet,  and  cigars  in  iheir  mouths.  The  cigars 
smoked  by  the  women  here  are  so  very  large  that  they  are 
obliged  to  open  their  mouths  very  wide  to  contain  them — As 
large  as  a  man’s  thumb  or  larger — One  who  has  never  left 
home,  can  hardly  imagine  the  strange  sights  constantly  seen 
in  these  countries — Feast-days  abound  at  this  season — There 
are  so  many  villages  about  Manila,  each  one  of  which  has 
its  own  peculiar  feast-days  that  they  are  constantly  recurring 
— On  these  occasions  awnings  are  spread  over  the  streets 
through  which  the  processions  are  to  pass,  many  lamps  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted — houses  opened  with  entertainments  spread 
out^ — ^c.&c.  Wm.  H.  Osborn  is  very  busy  now,  dispatching 
the  Mindoro — When  she  has  gone,  he  will  be  more  at  leisure, 
and  will  be  more  with  us — His  kindness  is  that  of  a  brother. 


Tuesday  13th  Jan.  My  dear  darling  husband.  .  .  .  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  this  trip  will  be  very  heavy  on  thee,  my  precious 
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One.  anti  this  idea  worries  me  not  a  little,  but  thee  must  set 
it  down  as  a  loss  in  business.  The  idea  of  so  a^eeable  an 
addition  to  our  Society,  as  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Forbes  is  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  I  hope  they  will  not  arrive  before  we  do.  .  .  .  There 
seems  now  to  be  a  certainty  of  our  being  able  to  leave  here 
on  a  good  comfortable  ship  within  a  fortnight — and  that  is 
a  comfort.  The  Spanish  vessel  which  I  mentioned  as  leaving 
next  week,  has  a  cargo  of  rice,®  which  is  a  strong  objection 
to  going  on  her,  while  the  French  Ship  takes  none,  and  has 
beside  much  better  accommodations,  and  French  Ships  it  is 
said,  are  usually  extremely  well  managed.  Ecca  has  not 
been  as  well  for  a  few  days  past  as  before,  but  today  is  de¬ 
cidedly  better.  .  .  .  Tomorrow  a  Spanish  vessel  leaves  for 
Singapore,  &  it  is  thought  wull  arrive  there  in  time  to  meet 
the  Overland  Mail.  I  shall  try  to  write  to  Sister  M.  by  her. 
The  name  I  believe  is  the  Isabella  Pomada  and  she  is  said 
to  be  the  best  Spanish  Ship  out  of  Manila — If  she  were  go¬ 
ing  to  China  instead  of  Singapore,  I  would  go  in  her — Mary 
Anne  sent  a  packet  to  Wm,  Story  by  Dr.  Pepper  containing 
a  smoking  cap — with  a  note;  she  made  it  for  him  in  payment 
of  a  .bet.  .  .  . 

Thy  devoted  &  affectionate 

Rebecca 

Manila  1st.  Mo,  12th  1846 

My  dearest  Sister — 

How  little  I  thought  to  have  written  thee  again  from  this 
place  but  here  we  are  still,  and  I  do  not  know'  when  we  shall 
get  away.  .  .  .  All  the  ships  appear  to  be  making  very  long 
passages — The  Medora  had  put  into  Batavia  in  distress,  and 
the  Loochoo  and  others  were  daily  expected.  Mrs.  Bush  & 
Sister  w'e  learn  are  coming  out  in  the  Rainbow  and  Mrs.  & 
Miss  Forbes  in  the  Paul  Jones.  These  latter  ladies  we  learn 
are  to  reside  in  Macao,  and  as  thee  may  suppose,  the  prospect 
of  so  agreeable  an  addition  to  our  Society  is  very  pleasant 
to  us.  Mrs.  Bush  will  live  at  Hong  Kong — Mrs.  Delano  & 
little  Susie  had  had  the  measles  but  w’ere  doing  w'ell.  Mrs. 
Ritchie  has  another  little  Son — My  husband  tells  me  that 
Natty  is  very  good,  obedient  &  affectionate.  This  makes  me 
very  happy.  .  .  . 

9  Cargoes  of  rice  and  any  kind  of  grain,  if  they  beeame 
wet,  would  swell  and  might  burst  the  seams  of  the  boat.  Tliey 
were  shipped  in  bulk. 
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Mr.  Osborne  went  out  very  early  this  morning — ^he  went 
to  the  burial  ground  to  see  to  the  placing  a  tomb-stone  at 
the  grave  of  Mr.  Kimball,  a  young  man  from  Salem,  who 
died  here  last  spring  or  summer.  .  .  .  W.H.O.  received  by 
this  mail  via  China  a  letter  from  Willard  Phillips  in  Eng¬ 
land — but  the  Manila  portion  of  the  two  previous  mails,  as 
well  as  of  this  one,  have  not  yet  come  to  hand.  We  have 
now  a  great  advantage  in  China  in  receiving  the  mails  regu¬ 
larly  by  way  of  the  Steamers  .  .  . 

I  remain  with  true  affection,  thy  own  loving  sister  Rebecca. 

_  (to  her  husband — no  date) 

With  regard  to  Mr.  0 — I  am  not  surprised  at  the  rumours, 
but  they  are  entirely  without  foundation — He  has  talked 
candidly  with  me  on  the  subject.  He  has  (I  presume  from 
what  he  says)  an  attachment  at  home,  &  if  he  had  not,  I 
do  not  think  she*®  would  be  suited  to  his  taste,  as  a  wife, 
though  he  thinks  highly  of  her — But  he  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  best  (as  we  could  not  all  ride  in  one  carriage,  which 
would  have  been  very  desirable  had  it  been  possible)  that 
he  should  always  take  her,  rather  than  that  she  should  go 
sometimes  with  one  gentleman  &  sometimes  with  another  and 
I  quite  agreed  with  him.  So  that  she  has  always  rode  with 
him,  except  once,  soon  after  we  arrived,  when  she  rode  out 
one  morning  with  Mr.  Cunningham** — People  here,  think  he, 
Mr.  0.  is  in  love  with  her  &c.  but  that  is  merely  because  of 
the  circumstance  of  her  staying  at  the  same  house,  that  they 
think  it  a  necessary  consequence.  He  is  very  kind  &  brother¬ 
ly  in  his  attentions — indeed  all  that  a  brother  could  do  for 
us,  he  does — 

Oh  dear  husband — how  much  I  long  to  see  thee,  no  lan¬ 
guage  can  express — I  feel  like  a  vine,  torn  from  the  oak  or 
elm  to  which  it  had  clung  &  left  unsupported  on  the  ground 
—Love  me  &  pray  for  me^  Thy  own  dear  wife 

Rebecca 

10  Mary  Ann  Southwick,  niece  of  Nathaniel  Kinsman, 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  Kinsman  and  John  Allen  Southwick,  both 
of  whom  died  in  1831.  Mary  Ann  was  about  16  when  she  went 
to  China  with  the  Kinsmans,  and  was  very  charming.  She 
married  George  Cabot  Ward  of  New  York  City  in  1852. 

11  Mary  Ann’s  attractiveness  was  the  cause  of  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety  to  her  uncle  and  aunt.  Mr.  Lejee,  a  partner  when 
they  arrived,  was  the  first.  Mr.  Cunningham  fell  seriously  in 
love  with  her  during  their  stay  in  Manila,  but  changed  his  mind 
after  he  went  home  and  talked  it  over  with  his  sister ! 
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Manila  Sunday  Jan  18th.  1846 

My  beloved  Husband — 

I  yesterday  afternoon,  sent  thee  a  letter  of  two  &  a  half 
sheets  by  the  Lyl  and  soon  after  dispatching  it  Mr.  Edwards 
came  out,  bringing  thy  dear  precious  letter  just  received  per 
Daniel.  ...  I  concluded  by  the  advice  of  our  friends,  to  wait 
for  the  French  Vessel,  but  now  we  learn  that  she  may  not 
get  away  under  ten  days.  There  is  also  an  English  Ship, 
the  Dorothy,  to  sail  about  the  same  time,  in  either  of  which 
we  can  be  accommodated,  and  both  go  to  Macao.  .  .  .  Capt. 
Osborn  stays  out  here  with  us,  and  that  is  very  pleasant  to 
us — He  had  a  very  tempestuous  passage  down  from  Hong-hai 
of  6  days,  and  arrived  much  worn  &  with  several  of  his  men 
sick.  Will  get  off  again  in  a  week  for  Hamburgh — While 
at  the  Islands,  he  visited  one  new  place  and  was  attacked 
by  the  Natives,  and  had  4  or  5  of  his  teeth  knocked  out, 
which  changes  his  appearance  very  much,  but  I  recognize 
his  boyish  looks  as  well  as  those  of  his  brother. 

Manila  1st.  Mo.  31st.  1846 

My  dear  darling  Sister. 

The  Lenox  is  to  sail  tomorrow,  and  I  am  unwilling  that 
she  should  go  without  a  few  lines  from  me,  though  I  do  not 
feel  much  in  the  mood  of  writing  to-day.  We  are  still  de¬ 
tained  here  most  unwillingly  by  the  want  of  a  good  opportun¬ 
ity  of  returning,  but  are  now  expecting  to  leave  within  the 
ensuing  week — in  an  English  Vessel,  the  Dorothy  for  China 
— and  I  trust  to  be  able  to  write  thee  from  Macao  by  the 
next  mail,  which  will  probably  precede  this  letter,  of  our 
safe  arrival  there.  Our  dear  Ecca  has  been  more  unwell  for 
the  last  few  weeks,  which  has  rendered  me  very  anxious  in¬ 
deed,  and  combined  with  my  absence  from  home  &  my  hus¬ 
band,  has  rendered  my  situation  a  very  painful  one — Mary 
Anne’s  company  and  assistance  have  been  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  me.  She  has  an  uncommon  degree  of  firmness 
for  a  person  of  her  age — more  than  many  older  ones,  &  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  more  than  I  possess 
myself.  I  used  to  “plume”  myself  on  possessing  a  consider¬ 
able  share,  but  alas — my  self  confidence  has  met  with  a  sad 
fall.  Thee  can  easily  imagine  my  anxiety  to  return.  The 
Captain  of  the  Dorothy  came  out  to  see  us  a  few  days  since — 
His  name  is  the  very  remarkable  one  of  John  Brown,  and  he 
is  a  short  fat  person,  and  looks  clever — talks  a  great  deal 
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of  Mrs.  Brown — and  his  ten  children — I  do  hope  nothing 
will  happen  to  prevent  our  going  at  the  time  expected. 

2d.  Mo.  3d.  Third  daj’ — Dearest  Sister.  We  are  to  leave 
here  tomorrow  or  the  day  after  for  Macao — I  trust  we  may 
have  a  good  passage  over — I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  by  way 
of  packing  &e — so  cannot  write  much  to-day.  Farewell  dear 
Sister — tomorrow  or  the  day  after  we  embark  upon  the 
treacherous  deep  once  more,  and  may  the  kind  Providence  of 
God  protect  us  in  safety  to  our  home  in  China. 

Warm  love  of  thy  most  aff. 

Sister  Rebecca — 

Macao  Sunday  5^^  PM  15th 

Feby /46 

My  beloved  Wife, 

Thank  God,  you  are  thus  far  safe — Your  letter  &  that  of 
ilr.  Cunningham  have  this  moment  reached  me,  and  I  am 
in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  write. 

I  have  been  watching  the  slow  progress  of  a  Bark  ever 
since  noon,  but  with  onlv  a  slight  idea  that  it  might  be  the 
Dorothy,  and  if  her  I  had  no  certainty  that  you  were  on 
board.  Is  it,  and  can  it  be  possible,  that  a  vessel  bearing 
such  treasures  to  me,  has  been  in  sight  6  hours,  and  now  she 
is  as  far  off  as  when  I  first  saw  her, — Oh,  how  I  long  to  see 
you — come,  do  come,  favour  them  ye  kind  breezes. 

I  left  Canton  yesterday  (Saturday)  (5)  4  PM  &  arrived 
in  front  of  our  house  this  morning  at  past  3,  remained 
on  board  the  boat  until  day  light  when  I  landed.  You  may 
be  surprised  to  hear  how  sick  dear  Natty  has  been,  and  still 
more  so  to  be  informed  that  yesterday  was  the  first  time  for 
six  weeks  that  the  dear  boy  has  breathed  the  fresh  air,  hav¬ 
ing  been  confined  with  fever  all  that  time.  I  too  have  had 
an  attack  of  fever  from  which  I  am  only  now  recovering. 
Doctor  Parker  recommended  a  change  of  air  as  being  good 
for  us  both  and  so  off  I  started,  and  here  we  are  thanks  be 
to  God,  none  the  worse  for  our  trip.  As  soon  as  breakfast  I 
turned  to  with  Compradore,  boys  &  coolies  to  get  down  the 
carpets,  and  make  the  house  in  decent  order  to  receive  such 
welcome  guests.  I  had  just  reclined  upon  the  couch  for 
rest,  when  in  came  the  Compradore  bearing  a  letter  &  saying. 
Missy  have  come,  You  can  imagine  how  soon  I  was  on  my 
feet.  Sent  for  the  boatman  to  ascertain  if  the  Bark  I  had 
seen  all  day  or  all  the  afternoon  was  the  Dorothy,  but  got 
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nothing  satisfacton-  from  him.  He  only  knew  that  he  left 
the  vessel  this  morning  at  anchor  &  had  not  seen  her  since. 

I  will  engage  a  Fast  boat  tonight  to  be  off  in  good  season 
tomorrow  morning,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  pleasant 
enough  for  me  to  dare  venture,  I  shall  come  off  in  her.  Don’t 
let  what  I  have  said  about  Natty  alarm  you.  .  .  .  Your  poor 
husband  too  is  as  thin  as  a  rail — you  will  be  astonished  to 
see  such  shadows  of  those  you  left  behind.  Nothing  but  dire 
necessity  could  have  taken  me  from  Canton  at  this  time, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  Wetmore  goes  in  the  Steamer 
of  the  first.  I  must  be  back  in  a  week  from  today  at  any  and 
all  rates.  So  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  land.  .  .  . 
I  shall  not  sleej)  a  wink  tonight.  My  wife  within  6  miles  of 
me,  and  I  not  able  to  see  her ! !  .  .  .  The  Boatman  said  he 
could  not  go  off  again  tonight  but  a  liberal  cumshaw  has 
changed  his  views,  &  he  now  promises  to  start  immediately. 
I  am  anxious  for  you  to  know  that  I  am  here,  and  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  get  you  on  shore  tomorrow. 
The  fast  boatman  has  just  been  in  to  say  that  the  tide  will 
not  answer  to  leave  in  the  morning  until  10  o’clock.  This  is 
exceedingly  provoking,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

You  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  me  on  board  tomorrow. 
I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  withstand  so  great  a  temptation. 
The  Boatman  waits  &  I  must  say  adieu.  My  tenderest  love 
to  you  all,  and  believe  me  as  ever  fondly  and 

affectionately  Your,  Nathl. 

I  cannot  realize  that  my  precious  ones  are  so  near,  God  Bless 
you  all.  Natty  sends  his  love  to  you  all 

Macao,  Monday  Morning  7  o’clock 
My  dearly  beloved  Wife,  Feby  16/46 

The  Boatman  has  concluded  to  start  off — ;But  as  I  feel  not 
as  well  as  yesterday.  I  am  afraid  of  the  consequences  if  I  go 
off — Nothing  would  delight  me  more  than  to  come  on  board 
&  see  where  you  have  been  living,  but  prudence  dictates  nay, 
and  for  once  I  will  be  prudent — and  will  leave  all  to  your 
good  friend  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Hoping  to  embrace  you  &  the  darlings  before  noon,  I  re¬ 
main  your  longing  &  ■  loving  husband 

N. 

(Letter  was  addressed) :  Mrs.  N.  Kinsman 

on  board  Bark  Dorothy 
Macao  Roads 
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Under  Sail  and  In  Port  in  the  Glorious  1850’s,  being  the 
Journal  from  1  May  to  3  October  1852  kept  by  Char¬ 
lotte  A.  Page.  Also  Excerpts  from  Journal  and  Letters 
written  Sept.  20,  1856  to  Jan.  30,  1857  by  Alvin  E. 
Page,  Jr.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Alvin  Page 
Johnson.  1950,  88  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Salem,  Pea¬ 
body  Museum.  Price,  $4.50. 

Mr.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Librarian  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  has  written  an  excellent  foreword  for  this  in¬ 
teresting  volume  which  has  been  brought  out  recently  by  the 
Peabody  Museum,  Salem.  Charlotte  A.  Page  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Alvin  Reed  Page,  a  sea-faring  man,  and  when  at  six¬ 
teen  her  health  gave  her  parents  some  anxiety,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  let  her  take  a  voyage  in  the  ship  George  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Mobile  and  Europe.  The  young  daughter  of  Capt. 
Cummings  accompanied  her  and  the  story  of  the  voyage  is 
related  by  Miss  Page,  who  had  been  a  student  at  Miss  Allen’s 
school  in  Newton.  It  is  a  perfectly  normal  diary  of  a  school 
girl,  and  while  not  exciting,  tells  of  her  life  on  board  a  ship 
and  is  of  general  interest  simply  because  it  was  kept  at  sea 
rather  than  on  land.  As  Mr.  Whitehill  writes:  “A  hundred 
years  ago  many  New  Englanders  were  thoroughly  amphibious. 
They  went  to  sea  as  a  matter  of  course ;  they  often  knew  the 
distant  ports  of  the  East  more  readily  than  inland  cities 
fifty  miles  from  their  homes  and  on  occasion  they  trans¬ 
planted  their  home  life  on  board  ship  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  do.”  The  Introduction  was 
written  by  Mr.  Alvin  Page  Johnson  of  Swampscott,  son  of 
Charlotte  Page  Johnson  who  has  given  us  much  valuable 
information  on  the  voyages  and  the  Page  family.  This  is  a 
book  which  will  be  well  received  by  all  interested  in  sea¬ 
going  affairs,  as  well  as  by  the  public  at  large.  Strongly 
recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Emily  Dickinson’s  Letters  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Gilbert 
Holland.  Edited  by  Theodora  Van  Wagenen  Ward. 
1951,  252  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts:  Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $4.00. 

These  letters  are  edited  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Holland’s  grand¬ 
daughter.  This  is  the  first  book  to  be  published  since  the 
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transfer  of  the  Emily  Dickinson  papers  from  Amherst  to 
Houghton  Library  of  Harvard  University.  The  ninety-three 
letters  that  Emily  Dickinson  wrote  to  her  dear  friends,  the 
Hollands,  form  a  single  sequence  spanning  the  major  portion 
of  the  writer’s  life.  Mrs.  Ward  has  been  working  for  several 
years  on  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  which  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  independently  of  the  forthcoming  comprehensive  edi¬ 
tion  by  Thomas  H.  Johnson  of  the  writer’s  poems  and  letters. 
Emily  Dickinson  has  been  one  of  the  most  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented  of  our  American  poets.  Mrs.  Ward’s 
edition  of  this  group  of  letters  shows  a  genuinely  historical 
approach  to  her  life,  her  prose  and  her  poetry.  The  literary 
world  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  reading  Emily’s 
letters  as  she  wrote  them.  They  are  chronologically  arranged, 
a  system  which  will  be  found  useful.  Recommended  to  all 
lovers  of  poetry  and  to  libraries  generally. 

Come  Home  At  Even.  A  Novel  by  Le  Grand  Cannon,  Jr. 
1951,  283  pp.  octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  is  an  interesting  novel  about  the  life  of  a  Puritan 
settler  in  1628  in  the  new  town  of  Salem.  He  came  to  this 
country  from  England  because  he  believed  that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  and  the  life  here  with  his  family  depicts 
all  the  struggles  and  hardships  of  the  early  pioneers.  A 
moving  story  which  is  good  reading. 


